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Spannine the country, under 
rivers, across prairies and over 
mountain ranges, the telephone 
builders have carried the electric 
wires of their communication net- 
work. Half a century ago the 
nation’s telephone plant was a 
few hundred feet of wire and 
two crude instruments.: The 
only builder was Thomas A. 
Watson, Dr. Bell’s assistant. 


It was a small beginning, but 
the work then started will never 
cease. In 50 years many million 
miles of wire have been strung, 
many million telephones have 


been installed, and all over the 
country are buildings with switch- 
boards and the complicated ap- 
paratus for connecting each tele- 
phone with any other. The 
telephone’s builders have been 
many and their lives have been 
rich in romantic adventure and 
unselfish devotion to the service. 


Telephone builders are still ex- 
tending and rebuilding the tele- 
phone plant. A million dollars a 
day are being expended in the 
Bell System in construction 
work to provide for the nation’s 
growing needs. 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
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Real Vacation 


super £0£c2 


Super Elto! Then you have a power- 

ful launch — giving you thrilling, 
foaming speed — taking you where the 
big fish wait — furnishing the finest 
sport in the world for the entire family. 
The Super Elto is compact — carries 
snugly on the running board of any 
car. Light—merely a “one-hand” carry. 
EASY STARTING! Even a child can start 
the Elto. Starts on the quarter-turn flip of 
the fly wheel! Genuine easy starting — the 
most vital single quality ever built into an 
outboard motor. RELIABLE! New Super 
model gives /3 more power— same weight 
and price. Write for new 1926 catalog— 
intensely interesting! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept.14 Mfr’s Home Bldg., Milwaukee,Wis. 


J scr an ordinary rowboat— and the 





Celebrate‘ 4th ofJuly”’ 


America’s 150th Anniversary 


THE BRAZEL WAY 


of FIREWORKS DIM) $2 withinthetew 


BOYS! this outas is 


es en- 
able you to celebrate a real 
4th of July. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) gives a day's fun for 
the whole family. Consists of 5 
packs Chi: 
firetorches, , 
salutes 334 inch, 1 early riser bomb, 1 colored star mine, 
12 pieces penny ht fireworks (assorted), 6 
sparklers (10 in @ box), 12 pieces nigger chasers, 
\Pieces grasshopper, 12 pieces sun of a gun, 12 pieces 
‘Tuby lights, 36 pieces of penny es in grass (3 
12 crazy cracker sticks, 12 pieces Jump-Jacks, 1 
gattling Kracko, 3 pieces cardboard 
punk. All complete in a neat wi box. You can’t 
beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and price. Order 
now—don't wait. Fireworks cannot be mailed. Name 
your express office. Weshipsameday. Our booklet of 
celebration goods free. Send for it also. Remit- 
tance must Kee NOVEL 
NO TY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinna‘ 
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of 
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Piece 
ttling Tanks and 
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THE HAYES METHOD FOR ASTHMA 
AND HAY-FEVER 


The Recognized Standard of Successful Treatment 


For particulars of the Hayes Method which is administered 
in your own home without eS our daily work 
or duties, address P. HAYES, he. lo, N.Y, 
asking for Bulletin Y-251. Special attention to children. 
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Miscellany 
THE GARDEN SONG 


By GEORGE RAYNOR GARRETT 


Oh, see how the rambler seizes your dress 
As you go trotting by, 

With her long, green arms in a pretty arch 
Over your curly head! 

The rose didn’t stop you, little girl, 
To scratch you or make you cry— 

She wanted you near, to see what made 
Your little mouth so red! 


And when you fell, an hour ago, 
Over the larkspur-stalk— 
‘Twas only a little trick of his! 
He thought it would be so wise 
To study your face quite close at hand, 
As you skipped down the walk— 
To match, if he could, in his flowered crown, 
The shade of your deep-blue eyes. 


And if the sun should come down, some day, 
Right into our garden-place, 

We'd set the doll-table with cups for three 
And give him a welcome there. 

For we'd know that he came, like a lover of 

old, 

Beseeching, with earnest face, 

To carry back to the sky with him 
A lock of your golden hair! 


CLIMATIC TREATMENT 


= relation of climate to disease, both in 

a causative and in a curative sense, is 
very close. The favorable influence of cli- 
mate on certain diseases, especially those of 
the respiratory organs, has been known for 
ages, but climatic treatment is still empiri- 
cal; it is not yet established on scientific 
grounds. Moreover, it is more or less un- 
certain in its effects; the results often depend 
as much on the person as on the disease. 
For example, the finest climate in the world 
will not cure a patient with tuberculosis if 
he is sent away from home and friends to 
suffer from aggravated homesickness. 

The chief factors to be considered in 
judging the probable influence of any given 
climate on any given disease are the average 
temperature and the rapidity and extent of 
its changes, the humidity or dryness, the 
direction of the prevailing winds and their 
average velocity, the degree of condensation 
or of rarity of the air, depending upon the 
elevation above sea level, the amount of 
sunshine and the relative freedom from 
dust. Many diseases, especially those of 
the respiratory organs and of the heart and 
kidneys, are often oe benefited, if not 
actually cured, by a change of climate. 
These diseases are usually chronic, and the 
change of climate must be permanent, or at 
least for a considerable part of each year. 

Sufferers from bronchitis, especially from 
the “winter cough” of the aged, do well in 
a warm winter climate, dry (as in central 
Georgia and South Carolina) if the expec- 
toration is abundant or moist (as in Florida) 
if it is scanty. For tuberculosis a climate may 
be either warm or cold, as best suits the 
individual, but it should be equable, free 
from dust, dry, with abundant sunshine, 
and shelter from high winds. Some patients 
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do best at a high elevation, as in the Roc! 
Mountain region, others at a modera:- 
elevation, as in the Adirondacks and t}« 
Blue Ridge mountains; while others do be-+ 
at sea level, as in southern California . 
Jamaica. 

Sufferers from Bright’s disease do b: 
in a warm equable climate, while those wi: 
heart disease must shun high altitudes. T! 
climate most friendly to the rheumatic js 
the same as that for the sufferer from kidn: y 
disease—it. must be warm, equable, sunny 
and dry. 


THREE IRISH BULLS 


AT form of howler known as the Irish 
bull has never been really peculiar to 
Ireland, but there has been no other historic 
maker of such blunders whose renown equals 
that of the Irishman Sir Boyle Roche. It 
was he who during a Parliamentary debate 
made probably the most famous bull of all 
bulls, when he asked in all seriousness, “Why 


~ should-we put Ourselves out of our way to do 


anything for posterity, for what has posterity 
ever done for-us?”’ When the question was 
greeted by a roar of laughter, he thought he 
must have been misunderstood and went on 
to explain, “I assure the House that by 
posterity I do not mean our ancestors, but 
those who are to come immediately after 
them’’—an explanation which did not restore 
the gravity of his colleagues. In the course 
of a later debate he asserted earnestly: 

“It would surely be better, Mr. Speaker, 
to give up not only a part but if necessary 
even the whole of our constitution to pre- 
serve the remainder.” 

It is not commonly known that this 
famous Irish blunderer was in his earlier life 
an officer in the British army and fought 
in America against the coloniés during the 
Revolution. A reader of The Companion, in 
looking over an old scrapbook recently, 
found a bull attributed to him antedating 
his better-known Parliamentary achieve- 
ments. It is a characteristic utterance, giving 
expression to his wrath at the American 
rebels. He denounced them as ‘‘these un- 
grateful cubs, swelled with presumptuous 
eagerness to fly the parent nest, who snarl 
with bared fangs and slavering jaws at that 
mother country without whose sheltering 
wing they must have perished in their in- 


fancy!” 


“AN ORDER OF FINNAN HADDIE, 
PLEASE” 


V/7uy is a smoked haddock a “‘finnan 
haddie’’? Lots of people have wondered 
why, and not many of them have ever 
learned the answer to the question. ‘‘Finnan 
haddie” has all the ear marks of a Scotch 
pores. and so, to be sure, it is. All the finnan 
addies originally came from Findon, a little 
fishing village in Kincardine, Scotland, not 
far from Aberdeen. The village is so small 
that you cannot find it on most maps, but it 
has long carried on a thriving business in 
catching and curing fish, principally had- 
dock. The people of Findon—which is 
pronounced ‘‘Finnan”’ by the Scotch folk of 
the east coast—early learned how to salt 
and smoke fish rather better than their 
neighbors and came to have a special repu- 
tation for their product. So “‘ Finnan haddie,” 
which was originally just a haddock, smoked 
and cured at Findon, has come to be the 
name of that kind of fish wherever produced. 
It is a great compliment to the little Scottish 
fishing hamlet. The Findon folk learned to 
do one thing better than anyone else, and 
their fame has gone abroad — the 
world. That is the true road to fame, whether 
‘ou paint pictures, or make automobiles, or 
uild ships, or cure fish, or do anything 
whatever worth while in this busy and 
critical world. 


“HEAVEN HELPS THOSE,” ETC. 


LITTLE girl, grieved because her brother 
had set a trap in the garden for spar- 
rows, prayed that none should be caught. 
Next morning,, however, there was one in 
the trap. Her faith was sorely tried, but she 
continued to pray. Still sparrows were 
caught. Night after night she went to bed 
hoping that the sparrows would escape. 
Each morning she was moved to tears as she 
saw other birds imprisoned. Then one night, 
after offering her usual petition, she looke 
up at her mother and said, ‘I know my 
prayers will be answered tonight.’ 
‘Why are you so sure, dear?” the mo! 
asked. 
“Because I smashed the trap befo 
came in to bed,” was the reply. 


her 
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OE STAPLES whistled and threw the 
letter he had just received to his room- 
mate, Trowbridge. ‘‘There’s a bit of 
news,” he said. ‘‘My old man’s coming 
to pay me a visit.” 

__ “Such visits.are often embarrassing,”’ 
said Trowbridge. ‘‘There are a lot of fellows 
here who'd be just as pleased if their fathers 
never came.” 

“Oh, my old man’s all right,”’ said Staples 
quickly. “He’s not very attentive to the 
styles,’’—the boy flushed,—‘“‘but he’s no 
tube, either. Only we ought to make some 
changes.” 

, He. pointed to a picture on the. wall. 

Flossie must come down. And we can 
shake up the way our reading matter is 
arranged. Put the Sunday School Quarterly 
on top of the pile—or what about a Latin 
dictionary?” 

Staples and Trowbridge were freshmen— 
rats,’’ as the upper classmen called them. 

Is your old man pretty strait-laced?” 
asked Trowbridge. 

_ ‘Some people would say so. He’s been 
living in the sticks all his life.” 

So's my old man,” grinned his room- 
mate, looking across the room at Sam Clark. 
Clark was the idol of the college, the All- 
America tackle. Although a senior, he had 
honored these rats with a visit, for Trow- 
bridge had shown good form in a class foot- 
ball game. Clark was a powerful fellow, with 
a bronzed face and crisp yellow hair. 

7 You seem to be asking my opinion,” he 
said. “Well, I think a cheap phrase like 
= my old man’ is a pretty dangerous 
: ae to say. I used to call my own father 
old man,’ but I quit short off. I was like 
you. I used to fake little accounts of money 
spent on Sunday-school entertainments and 
ond them to him; I took a girl’s picture off 
: € wall before he visited me. I quit that, 
00. I don’t feel the same way about him 
any more,” : 
ane swung his feet down to the floor and 
Up straight in the chair. His big, square 
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Old Man 


By SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


jaw seemed to stand out more than it had. 
“If you two chaps would like to know why 
I suffered a change of heart, here goes.” 

It happened on a visit home at Christmas 
time (said Clark), and my home is little 
better than a cabin in the pines on the edge 
of the Santee Swamp. There was a time when 
I tried to fly high, and keep that fact hid. 
But because a man’s a fool once is no reason 
why he should be a fool all the time. 

Father was at the station to meet me, in a 
ratty buggy pulled by a mule. He wasn’t 
dressed any too well. His whiskers weren’t 
trimmed after the latest, and he’d forgotten 
to put on a cravat and scarfpin. But his eyes 
were beaming welcome. You couldn’t see 
the rest of his face for his whiskers. 

But mother! She was standing on the 
porch, and you’d have thought that an 
angel was coming. You know how it is. My 
kid brother looked at me as if I were the 
greatest man in the world, and even the 
hound seemed to tuck in his tail in the pres- 
ence of so much majesty. 

I never had anything that tasted so good 
as supper that night. But I guess I hadn’t 
realized before how plain things were at 
home. You see, I had traveled north to play 
Yale and stayed in the Waldorf-Astoria the 
night after the game, and I had been in other 
handsome dining-rooms. Back home our 
room isn’t finished in mahogany and gold leaf. 
That night they gave me the company room, 
with grandma’s crazy quilt on the bed, and 
they didn’t call me till breakfast was ready. 
Mother’s our cook, and father’s her assist- 
ant. He brings in the wood, stirs the hominy, 
cuts the side meat, and gets in the way. 


After breakfast I walked about the lot 
with him. It was cloudy, with low-flying 
mist. Father kept casting an eye at the sky, 
and he asked me if it had been raining where 
I came from. 

I noticed that the chicken yard was 
deserted. When I had left home, they had 
two hundred chickens. Now there were only 
a few aged hens and a dilapidated rooster. 
“Where are the chickens?” I asked. 

“Sold,” he said. ‘‘Had to.” And he looked 
at me, embarrassed. 

I knew what that meant; those chickens 
had gone for money I had spent on billiards 
and flowers. Fellows, my conscience tackled 
me right there and threw me harder than 
I ever was thrown before. 

It was the same way everywhere. A heifer 
was gone. There were only two hogs in the 
pen, and only one bale of cotton in the shed. 
The rest had been sold as soon as it had been 
picked. Father explained all these things as 
if he had to give account to me. I didn’t 
have such a keen appetite for dinner. 

That afternoon it set in raining hard, and 
sometime when I wasn’t looking father 
slipped away. I found out from mother 
that he had taken the job of taking care of 
Major Barker’s cattle in the swamp. Father 
was paid twelve dollars a month, mother 
said, and I remember how proudly she said 
it. ‘“Twelve dollars a month, and that’s a 
great help, Samuel.” 

It was nearly dark when he came in, soak- 
ing wet. He said he was planning to get a 
raincoat. I had one that had cost me twenty 
dollars. Father said that he feared a freshet 
and had driven the cattle near the gate. 
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“Tt isn’t boy’s work 
today,” said my father 
with a frown. But it 
wasn’t the strength in 
his hand that stopped 
me; it was the author- 
ity in his eye. 


After supper he didn’t have much to say 
and went to bed dead tired. When I went 
to my room I lay awake for an hour, listen- 
ing to the wind and rain and boiling over 
with good resolutions. 

Then I dreamed I was in a submarine, 
and the water was bubbling all around me. 
I woke up and heard the worst storm I ever 
remember roaring outside; and, sure enough, 
the spray was dashing through chinks in 
the old window frame. 

I heard father and mother stumping 
around. I got up—it wasn’t cold—and 
lighted my lamp. I slipped on my clothes 
and went to their room. Father had a lan- 
tern in his room, and mother was pulling 
his collar snug around his neck. ‘Whiskers 
help on a night like this,” he said with a 
wink at me. He was afraid, he said, that the 
water would rise over the point where he 
had driven the cattle, and that they couldn’t 
get out, on account of the barbed-wire fence. 


F course I went with him. It was an 
inky-black night, a roaring, slashing, 
beating night that blew you off your 

feet. The wind dazed me, seemed to blow my 
wits away, and all I could do was to keep 
my eyes on father’s lantern—a little circle 
of swinging brightness in the vast black 
night. 

Now and then we heard a pine go down. 
Twice we had to climb over fallen trees in 
the road. But father just chugged right 
along at a gait which made me blow like a 
bellows. 

Morning had come when we reached the 
edge of the swamp, the wildest, ugliest 
morning I ever saw. We could see ahead, 
down the little slope that led to the swamp, 
the lead-colored water with tree trunks toss- 
ing about in it. The river was two miles 
out of its banks! 

It was a mile, still, to the gate where the 
cattle were huddled, but father nodded his 
head as if it were all right, so far. He gave 
me a grim look, as I stood there panting. 
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He was soaked; his old black coat looked like 
silk; his whiskers were dripping; and the 
water was running in streams off his broad- 
brimmed hat. He seemed to be sizing me up 
and asking himself, ‘‘I wonder if this son 
of mine is a man.” 

We didn’t wait long. There was a cabin 
not far off, and a negro woman came run- 
ning toward us, waving and yelling. She 
told us that her father, old Andy,—he 
helped my father,—had gone into the swamp 
the afternoon before and hadn’t come back 
again. He was trying to save some pigs, she 
said. She was sure he was drowned; and then 
in the next breath she screamed, ‘‘Save him! 
Oh, save him, Mr. Clark!’ 

“Is there a boat?’’ shouted father. 

She told us that there was a dugout, a 
little way off. It was tied to a tree in the 
creek. 

Father turned to me. “Sam,” said he, 
“T must save that old Andy. He's likely to 
be on the high ground, at English Point. 
The water will cover that before night. 
I’m going after him. You let the cattle out.” 

“Not much,” I cried. “I'll go with you.” 
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“Sam,” he said, sternly, ‘don’t be a fool. 
Three can’t come back in the dugout.” 

“Then I'll go. You stay here.” 

I’m thought to be a big, strong chap— 
good enough to play football and put the 
shot. I tried to brush past my father. He 
caught my shoulder, and his fingers felt like 
a steel trap. 

“Tt isn’t boy’s work today,” he said, with 
a frown. But it wasn’t the strength in his 
hand that stopped me; it was the authority 
I saw in his eye. It bored into me. It made 
me feel like a kid. 

Then he turned and left me staring at him. 
I was paralyzed somehow; I just stood there 
and watched him wade out to that crazy 
little boat, and get into it, and start poling 
away across the current into the trees be- 
yond. I remember dashing after him, when 
it was too late. The current sucked and tore 
at me, and I had all I could do to get back 
to the bank. 

I remembered the cattle and ran and 
turned them loose. They went streaming up 
toward higher country, with their tails 
straight up in the air. I sent a boy to tell 


mother that we wouldn’t be home till night. 
Then I sat down to wait. Some negroes made 
a fire after a while, on the bank, and all 
day long I sat there, watching the tossing 
water rise higher. It was the longest day 
I ever spent. Logs went drifting by, and dead 
cattle and horses, and once the body of a 
man. He was floating face down, and turn- 
ing over now and then. A young man. 
What chance had my father against such a 
flood? 

I had a vision of him, dead in that raging 
torrent of water. How could I ever forgive 
myself? How could I ever hold up my head 
again? I saw myself crawling through life— 
Sam Clark, once a football player, once a 
social favorite, the cowardly Sam Clark, 
who had stood aside and let his father drown. 
Hadn’t I let my father go bravely out to 
save old Andy while I stood like a coward 
on the bank? 

It wasn’t true. I had tried to go. But who 
would ever believe it? Would I believe it 
myself? I got up and walked up and down, 
digging my nails into my palms until they 
bled. The sun suddenly chot through the 
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clouds and stained the water blood red. 
Then there was a hoarse cheer behind me 
and a piercing scream of joy from old Anily’s 
daughter. : 

My father was in sight, poling the dugout 
to shore. Old Andy was lying in the bottom 
tired out and almost dead with the chill! 
My father drove the boat high up on shore 
and got out and shook hands with me. “On 
second thought,” he said, “I’m sorry | 
couldn't let you go, Sam. Hard on you if 
I hadn’t come back.”’ ; 

Then he staggered, and we laid him «own 
by the fire and rubbed him; and he was soon 
well enough to drive home in Major Bar- 
ker’s car, but he wouldn't start until we had 
taken old Andy to his cabin and made him 
comfortable. Father has never been sirong 
since then; his heart and all his muscles 
were too badly strained. You notice | don't 
buy many new clothes, and billiards and 
flowers never get a cent out of me. All my 
a cash goes to him. You notice, too, 
that I don’t speak of my “old man.” He's my 
father; and if I turn out to be as good as he 
is—well, I'll be a man. 


Runners of the Woods 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
Chapter III. A Mysterious Release 


S Guy swam, he shook the water 
from his eyes and looked about. 
Another head came up close by. 

“Henri,” Guy whispered. 
“Yes, Guy.” 

“Do you know where the shore is?”’ 

“I think it is right ahead.” 

They swam on in silence, but when Guy’s 
knees scraped in the shallows and he rose and 
waded ashore Henri was not with him. He 
waited, listening. Finally he clambered up 
the bank. 

He was groping blindly through the brush 
when he fairly stumbled over a group of 
Senecas. There was a moment’s tussle; then 
Guy was taken and was bundled fully a 
league across country to the Seneca camp. 
He was tired and depressed. But he suffered 
nothing worse than stiff muscles and hunger 
for three days, and then he observed a stir in 
the camp. 

Dungan, Hertel, Dufault and three others 
were prisoners with him, but there was little 
chance for talk. Guy knew nothing of 
Henri or the other missing men. It was not 
unlikely that a number had gone down at 
the first shot in the en- 
counter. Several times 
Guy had seen Nicanopé, 
the converted Iroquois, 
among the Indians. 

Little attention had 
been paid to the prison- 
ers. Then about noon on 
the fourth day the six 
men were put intoa long, 
low hut. Their thongs 
were removed, and they 
could sit up. Guy looked 
about him at the other 
men, who were still and 
sullen. 

“Hertel,” he said, 
‘do you know what this 
means?”’ 

Hertel bowed. His 
expression said a great 
deal, and Guy hesitated. 

“They will kill us, I 
suppose.” 

Guy looked at the 
stern old soldier and 
shuddered. 

A chant had begun, 
a wavering monotone, 
half sung, half groaned. 
The men stirred uneas- 
ily. Just then Dungan 
joined Hertel and Guy. 

“M’sieu,” he said, 
“a thought has come to 
me. If it pleases, I will 
try to talk with these 
Senecas.” 

“And what do you 
propose to tell them?” 

“T should have to see 
them before deciding.” 
Dungan turned away 
with a shrug. 

Guy looked ques- 
tioningly at Hertel. 
Hertel nodded. 

“Very well, Dungan,” 





Guy said, ““You may go. See what they say.” 
Dungan went to the door of the hut and 
spoke to the young warrior who stood on 
guard. They talked for some minutes, then 
two other braves were called up. At length 
Dungan and the two went away together. 

“It can do no harm,” said Hertel. ‘‘And 
Dungan is right. He has a strong name. It 
was his hold on Iroquois oratory that got 
him charge of the council at Niagara in '85.” 

“‘He—a sergeant—in charge of a council?’ 

“He was not a sergeant then, M’sieu.” 

“Oh, reduced?”’ 

“He was a lieutenant under Denonville 
and La Barre.” 

‘‘What was the trouble, Hertel?’ 

Hertel turned up his eyes and stretched 
out his hands. ‘I cannot say. There are 
stories, perhaps, but who knows?” 

“Hark,” said Dufault. 
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The chant had broken off. Then, after the 
prisoners had waited in silence for a long 
time, there came the sound of voices, low 
and droning. 

“One of them is making a speech,” said 
Hertel. 

They listened. Other voices sounded, one 
at a time. Evidently the tribe was settling 
down for a council. After a time Hertel 
moved to the opening. For a long time he 
listened. At length he came back. 

“‘Dungan is talking, M’sieu.”’ 

“Can you make it out?” 

“No, there is no good in trying. I caught 
hardly a word.” 

For another hour the five men sat there, 
stolid, patient, waiting, and then it seemed 
that the council had ended, for the warriors 
were walking about among the trees. Dungan 
did not appear, but an old chief came and 


The men were singing when Guy and Dungan, panting and dripping, walked into the circle of light. ‘Now, boys,” 


said Guy, “Sergeant Dungan is under arrest for treason” 


ordered them released. Without a word of 
explanation, but with apparent good feeling 
on the part of the Senecas, they were con- 
ducted to the river, where they found 
Dungan. Two canoes were drawn up on the 
bank beside him, and in one were six muskets. 

The men looked at Dungan, amazed. 
The sergeant showed no sign of appreciating 
the strangeness of the event. 

“Everything is ready, M’sieu,”’ he said. 

“What does this mean, Dungan?" Guy 
asked. ‘‘Why are we released ?”’ 

“It was a misunderstanding, M'sieu. 
They were watching for another party. 
I merely explained that we were on the way 
to the Illinois. 1 told the Senecas that we 
were to join a war party against the Illinois, 
The Senecas do not love the Illinois. They 
think our going weakens the home defense, 
M’sieu.”” 

Guy stood for a moment. He knewDungan 
was concealing the truth, but there seemed 
nothing for Guy but to hold his temper and 
wait, with his eyes open. He looked over the 
men. He could trust Hertel, Dufault and a 
third, named Vimond. The other was one of 
Dungan’s original men. 

“Very well, Dungan,” 
Guy said abruptly. 
“You will take this 
canoe with Hertel and 
Vimond. I will take the 
other.” 

It was the old device 
for keeping Dungan 
apart from his own men. 

And now again it was 
steady paddling and 
poling up the stream by 
day, and at night 
stretching out around a 
roaring fire with songs 
and stories. 

Once fairly started, 
Dungan set out de- 
liberately to make him- 
self agreeable. When the 
last log had caught the 
blaze, Dungan would 
tell his best stories, 
sitting back against a 
tree trunk, his legs 
stretched out in front 
and his hands on his 
thighs. 


T was a week after 
their release that 
Guy caught Hertel’s 

eye, shortly after the 
close of a day’s run. 

“What is it, Hertel?” 
asked Guy when he had 
drawn near. 

Hertel looked about. 
The other men _ were 
unloading the canoes 
and building the fire. 

“The sergeant, he has 
spoken strangely to- 

a ” 


y. 
Ves?” . 
“He has not said 
much, M’sieu; only 4 
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word. But he has asked to talk to me to- 
night. I have the early watch.” 

Guy looked up and caught Dungan’s eye. 
The sergeant was watching them from a dis- 
tance, but he turned away and went on with 
his work. 

“Very well, Hertel. You will not be dis- 
turbed. Lead him on if you can.” 

The next morning Guy cast a questioning 
glance at Hertel as he 
passed on his way to the 
canoes, and Hertel 
whispered: 

‘“‘He suspects me, 

M’sieu. He did not 
come.” 
Through the day, 
while they were toiling 
up the stream, Guy 
was turning the inci- 
dent over in his mind. 
At night, as the men 
were settling down 
around the fire, Guy 
said: 

“Dungan, will you 
come down to the ca- 
noes? I want a word 
with you, just by our 
two selves.”’ 

They walked down the 
sloping bank together. 
Guy sat on a log. ‘‘Dun- 

an,” he said, “I think 
the time has come for an 
understanding. How did 
you manage that re- 
lease?” 

Dungan looked 
quietly at Guy. “‘Perhaps M’sieu suspects?”’ 

“You are a soldier, Dungan.” 

The sergeant bowed. A faint light from the 
camp fire was on his face. Guy thought that 
he smiled. But he said nothing. 

“Your statements, Dungan, were absurd. 
You gave the Senecas some reason for 
releasing us.” 

“M'sieu is grateful that his life was saved?” 

“The saving of my life has nothing to do 
with it,” said Guy. 

“No? Well, I will speak plainly! When I 
procured the release I acted not as a sol- 
dier but asa man. What I said,—how it was 
done,—your pardon,—is not M’sieu’s affair.” 

Guy rose to his feet. ‘‘No man in my 
command uses such language, Dungan. We 
are wasting time. I demand an answer. 
Further refusal will cost you your uniform.” 

.This did not have the effect Guy had 
expected. Dungan stood looking thought- 
fully toward the fire. 

“Well, Dungan?” 

“I will tell you. But not to save the uni- 
form. See, 1 am too old a soldier to be moved 
by sentiment. I must live, M’sieu. Look at 
this uniform. I had a better. It was taken 
from me because I fought too well—too 
well, M’sieu, for our good king, who leaves 
his New France to starve that he may build 
new fountains at Versailles. But not I alone; 
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you also M’sieu, who would give your left 
hand for a commission, you will be served as 
badly. No, M’sieu, serve King Louis till my 
age, and you will wish, as I do, that you had 
taken opportunities to enrich yourself.” 

Guy looked out over the woods at the 
early stars. Dungan was speaking in low, 
excited tones. 

“The price of many thousand beaver lies 


at our hands. Have you known want and 
jeers? Do you wish a snug home in New York 
and gayety, and freedom to do as you please? 
Of course—you are no fool! And I like you, 
my brave young man, though you do not like 
me. So I will give you the chance to become 
rich with me. Behold, how easy! When we 
come down with the furs, we camp just be- 
low the long bend above the three lakes. It is 
too high up to expect the Senecas, but the 
chance to surprise us there. We and suc 
friends as we are sure to make among the 
runners of the woods draw off and take such 
part in the action as suits our interests. 
And so we earn one half the good beaver 
skins for our share.” 

Guy was still looking out across the river, 
which swept by softly in the shadow. 

‘Well, M’sieu, how do you like this plan? 
It will be so easy!” 

Guy made an effort to get control of his 
voice. ‘‘You mean,”’ he said quietly enough, 
“you promised to guide the beaver to the 
Senecas? And that’s why they spared us?” 

Guy turned again toward the river. He 
needed a moment to think. 

“Dungan,”’ he said finally, when he was 
sure of himself, ‘‘you are under arrest.” 

The sergeant started, then rose. 

“You mean—” He stepped between Guy 
and the camp fire. 


Guy found Hertel behind a tree, tied with thongs, and gagged 


“That wont help you, Dungan. A word 
from me will bring the men.” 

“Oh, perhaps M’sieu is afraid.’”” He drew 
his knife. ‘‘We will wait while he calls the 
men.” 

Guy’s blood flamed. “I have no knife, 
Dungan, but—”’ And with the spring of nine- 
teen in perfect activity he threw himself at 
the elder man. In the first instant he had 





seized Dungan’s knife hand by the wrist, 
tripped him and wrenched away the weapon 
as they fell. In the second they were rolling 
together in the river. In the third Guy had 
plunged Dungan’s head under water, for the 
Sergeant was a poor swimmer, and there he 
held it until he was sure the traitor had no 
more fight in him. But all the time Guy was 
dreading that the parchment order in his 
inner breast pocket, the Governor’s order 
instructing Courtemanche to attempt the 
bringing down of the peltries from Michilli- 
mackinac, was being made illegible by the 
water in which he was soaking. . 

Soon he helped Dungan to the shore. 
Before they left the water he tied the 
sergeant’s hands behind his back with his 
own sash, 


HE men were singing when the two, 
panting and dripping, walked into the 
circle of light. 

“Lend a hand, here,”’ said Guy shortly. 

Dungan’s feet were tied together, and he 
was made fast to a tree. 

“Now, boys,’ Guy said, standing with his 
back to the fire, ‘‘Sergeant Dungan is under 
arrest for treason.” 

The men looked at one another without a 
word. 

“And if any other man here,’”’ Guy con- 
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tinued, ‘‘wishes to sell his soul to the Iro- 
quois, this is his time to speak.” 

No one spoke, and Guy spread out the 
soaked order on the ground to dry by the 
fire, putting stones on the corners to hold it 
down. It was still quite legible. At the first 
opportunity Hertel spoke to Guy. 

“If M’sieu will permit, perhaps Dufault 
and I may have the watches tonight. It will 
be well to take no risks.” 

“You are right, Her- 
tel. And I’m not over 
lively myself, tonight.” 
Guy smiled as Hertel 
noted his discolored face. 
“You will see that noth- 
ing happens to the order, 
Hertel. When it is dry, 
wake me up and give it 
to me.” 

Guy rolled over. In a 
few minutes all were 
asleep, except Hertel, 
who paced slowly about 
the fire. 

Guy awoke with the 
dawn. The camp was 
still. He thought of the 
order. He felt in his 
shirt, then looked at the 
ground. While he was 
puzzling, not yet fully 
aroused, he heard a low 
noise. He followed the 
sound and found Hertel 
behind a tree, tied with 
thongs, and gagged. He 
looked quickly about. 
Dufault layasleep, rolled 
in his blanket. Vimond was gone, and the 
other man. Where Dungan had been was 
only a heap of thongs. 

Guy released Hertel and woke Dufault. 
A rapid search showed that canoes, supplies 
and muskets were gone. 

“It is clear enough,” he said. ‘‘Dungan has 
the order from the Governor to Courte- 
manche. He will get the expedition organized 
and will guide it straight into the Seneca 
trap.” 

He turned abruptly to Hertel, who was 
rubbing his lame jaw. ‘‘Hertel, you are more 
of a woodsman than I. Is it possible to live 
without muskets or bows?” : 

“Yes,”’ said Hertel, half doubtfully. 
““M’sieu will know what it means—roots and 
berries. It will be hard.” 

“It will do. Dungan has only a few hours 
start. We must beat him to Mackinac.” 

Hertel and Dufault looked at each other; 
then Hertel got up impulsively and laid his 
hand on Guy’s shoulder. 

“We are your friends,” he said simply. 
That was all; he did not have to say more. 

They completed their preparations before 
setting out, though there was little to do. 
Then, with a last look behind them, they 
were off on their long tramp through the vast 
woods. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


Golf for Young Players 


By GLENNA COLLETT 


Women’s National Amateur Champion 


Ill. More Standard Essentials 
The Stance 


HAVE no intention of being dogmatic 
about how a boy or girl should stand to 
the ball. The most essential idea is to be 
comfortable. Players have used differ- 
ent stances since the game began, and 
results have been good from all three. 

In the matter of the stance I have in my 
game taken many liberties, at one time 
playing the open stance, at another the 
closed, and still at another period using the 
Square. It is an easy matter for a player 
seeking methods of this kind to watch the 

st players and thus find out how it is most 
Successfully done. I now play the square 
Stance with the ball well off the left heel. 
Let me tell you the make-up of these three 
Positions that I have used in the game, for 
when a player is watching another to see how 
It is done it is well to know what to look for. 

When | stand with both my feet spread 
Comfortably apart, the weight perceptibly 
on the two heels and the toes on a line 
parallel to a line running from the ball to the 

ole but the right foot drawn a few inches 
back from the left one, then it is the closed 
stance that I am using. When I play the ball 


off the left heel and both feet are on a line 
that is parallel to the line running through 
the ball to the hole, then I am in that case 
playing the square stance. With the feet in 
the same line position but with the right foot 
just a few inches in front of the left, then 
that is the open stance I am using. For 
general purposes I think that the square 
stance has the most advantages, and per- 
sonally I prefer it to all others. For it gives a 
better chance to get into that position which 
denotes expectancy and allows for the 
follow-through. 


Soling the Club 


I have always had the most definite ideas 
about the soling of the club. I find many 
fine players have queer notions of how 
they wish to place the club on the ground 
previously to taking the swing. It seems to 
me that every boy and girl could see the 
necessity of not handicapping himself more 
than is really needed. Then why turn the 


face of the club inward when the ball is 
addressed? It seems to me that it is obvious 
that in so doing the loft of the club is com- 
pletely changed, and that there is no way out 
of getting a shot with a beautiful smother 
to it. Again I query, why cock up the toe 
of the club? There seems in this an open in- 
vitation to heel the shot or at least to hit it 
so far up on the shank of the shaft as to get 
rather a queer hit. 

Fewer players think of raising the heel of 
the club from the ground and in that manner 
meeting the ball; this is not commonly done 
on the tee shots, but it is a very common oc- 
currence on the putting green. I hope all the 
good players of the future will be careful to 
place the club wholly on its sole and let it 
take the natural lie as provided for by the 
make of club. When the club is cocked up at 
the toe it makes the player hit with the toe of 
the club. I know that it is possible to strike a 
ball effectively in that way, but I would 
advisealwaysto meet the ball with the center 
of the club face for all best results. 


Again, it is possible to address the ball at 
the toe of the club in all long shots. | will 
tell you why this is done by the player. You 
see, if I were swinging a stone attached toa 
string around in a circular motion, the stone 
would gradually go higher and higher as the 
speed of the swing increased, until it would 
reach a level with the hand that is the center 
of its circle. The force that sends that stone 
out farther and farther is called centrifugal 
force. This idea works also in the golf stroke. 
When the club head returns to the ball on 
its downward journey, the force behind the 
blow forces the club head out, and the result 
is the head then meets the ball directly on the 
center of its face. I can do this just as any 
other player who knows his game can, but I 
think the best plan is to address the ball in 
the center of the club head exactly where you 
are intending to meet it at the moment of 
impact. 

Give the club the lie intended for it by the 
make of the club; address the ball at the 
place you intend to return to it; do not try to 
overcome an error in the swing by an error 
in soling the club, for two wrongs will not 
make one right in the game of golf any more 
than it will in any other game. These are my 
own ways of soling the club, and I think they 
are the best for my game. 
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The Pivot and Balance 


More people have asked me about my 
pivot than have asked me about any of the 
other parts of my 
stroke. I am not 
aware that it differs 
radically from the 
pivot or turning 
that many other 
players make. I 
know that, again, it 
was through the in- 
fluence of Alex Smith 
that I became accus- 
tomed to coming up 
so high on the left 
heel. I have a little 
scheme of telling you 
how to gauge the 
feeling of the pivot. 
If you stand as you 
would do in an ordi- 
nary manner - ahd 
place both your 
hands easily on your 
hips,* you will find 
nothing akin to the 
golf stroke in that; 
next, however, I 
want you to turn 
your head and look 
at an object directly 
behind you. Your 
hips have made a 
turn such as they 
will make in a full 
swing of golf. If you 
return the head to 
the front without 
changing the posi- 
tion of the hips and 
look at the spot 
where a_ golf ball 
would have been if you were playing a game, 
then you will find the head and the hips in 
the correct place for a hit, and you will also 
find the correct bend to the left knee, while 


Soling the club (Notice the 
relaxed, comfortable stance) 


VI. Going Up 


HEN George Fletcher asked ine to 

come and visit him in New York 

during the Christmas holidays, I 
had no idea that I should find myself mov- 
ing in the very top circles of society. His 
language and deportment at Shawmut had 
led me to conclude that he must have orig- 
inated in the crudest surroundings. It was, 
therefore, lucky that he reminded me to 
bring my “soup and fish” (by which he 
meant my Tuxedo), for if he had left me to 
select my own wardrobe I should have 
probably included nothing more than a roll- 
neck sweater and an extra pair of corduroy 
trousers. 

My suspicions of his aristocratic back- 
ground were first aroused when I walked up 
the steps of his superb stone house in the 
late afternoon. I rang the bell, and a dis- 
tinguished-looking gentleman opened the 
door for me. He wore a stiff shirt, high wing 
collar and a tail coat. This struck me as a 
very elaborate costume for this time of the 
day, and I felt sure that the person before 
me must be George's father at the very 
least. 

“How do you do, Mr. Fletcher,” I ex- 
claimed, offering him my hand. ‘‘My name 
is Bemis Faneuil Newton, and I have come 


The finish of an iron shot. John 

Farrell, who went round the Long 

Beach, N. Y., course in the National 

Open Tournament in May, 1925, in 

70, two strokes under the ‘‘par’’ of the 
course 





Halfway back (Bobby's eye 
never leaves the ball) 
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the right leg has the proper straightness. 

I think it is a good plan to try this over in 
front of a mirror. The feeling of the bend to 
the knee, the shifting of the weight from the 


left leg to the right 
one and the whole 
scheme of the bal- 
ance, or equilibrium, 
is then felt and un- 
derstood. This is the 
first mention I have 
made of body bal- 
ance, but it really is 
not so hard,as some 
people would ‘make 
it out to be. Balance 
means to me the 
keeping of myself 
from falling over. 
When I lift one foot 
from the sidewalk as 
I go along I am hot 
conscious of my one- 
hundred and twenty- 
five pounds being on 
the other foot. When 
I go from left foot to 
right on thé swing I 
am still unconscious 
of the shifting 
weight. However, I 
have the weight on 
the right foot, where 
I want it. For I want 
my weight behind 
the ball, where I can 
make use of it in 
sending the ball on its journey. 

To find out how far the hips can go round 
without making the head move I have met 
in my golfing travels this scheme, and here is 





Ready to 





swin Q through (Per- 
fect balance by pivot from hips) 


how I use it. If I place my forehead against a 
wall and bend myself at the waist as I would 
in addressing a golf ball on the tee, and then 
place again my hands on the hips, I can feel 
the hips moving from 
left to right. Thus as 
I pivot I can find out 
how far the hips will 
naturally move for me 
and still maintain my 
head still and a perfect 
balance. 

One of the most help- 
ful thoughts for good 
golf is the thought of 
hitting with the hips. 

I often try to see how 
far I can send the ball 
by taking the club as I 
ordinarily would and, 
not paying any atten- 
tion to pivot, just 
turn the club with the 
hip movements. It 
surely is a surprise to 
see the distance that 
you can get in that 
way. I think at times 
of pulling the right 
shoulder under on the 
swing back and hit- 
ting through with the 
right hip. Not so 
strange as it sounds, if 
you can get what I 
mean. 

It is not well to take 
too seriously all the 
different parts of the 
golf stroke. The com- 
plete whole is a happy 
consummation, and it 
comes in due time to 
all who will go after it 
willingly and with a desire for understanding. 
I have told you about the needed essentials, 
and I know they are easily followed and can 
be perfected by practice. The whole picture 


Good-by, ball! 


It’s All Fun 


By Q. HOWE 


to visit you at the invitation of your son 
George.”’ 

The dignified gentleman’s face assumed a 
blank expression for a moment, and then he 
replied in the best English I have ever heard 
outside of Boston, ‘‘Mr. Fletcher’s not at 
home just now, but Mr. George is expecting 
you in the library. I’m Benson.” 

“Benson? I don’t believe I remember 
George having mentioned your name but 
I'm very pleased to meet you,” and again I 
offered him my hand. 

“Excuse me, sir, but 
I don’t think you quite 
understand. I’m Ben- 
son, the butler.” 

Before I could stam- 
mer out an apology he 
had seized my bag and, 
murmuring, “This 
way, sir,” led me 
through the hall to a 








sumptuous library, where I found George en- 
sconced in a huge chair, reading the sporting 
pages of the newspaper. 

“Well, if it isn’t Fig himself and in person. 
Glad to see you, brother—put it there! 
But you better let Benson take you up to 


your room, and you can get ready for tea.”’ | 


I shook hands vaguely, but was still too 
astonished at finding George so at home in 
these palatial surroundings to be able to say 
more than a bare, ‘‘How do you do?”’ Behind 
my back came a polite 
murmur from Benson, 
“This way, sir,” and 
I stumbled out after 
him. He led me down 
a long passage to a 
small elevator, where 
there was barely room 
for two of us and 
Auntie Rosie’s large 
straw suitcase. 





The finish of a brassie shot. Walter 

Hagen, twice winner of the Na- 

tional Open Championship, whose 

energy and genius have long kept 

him to the fore among American 
golfers 





(Both 
heels still on the ground) 
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of the golf swing is put together bit by bit 
like the House that Jack Built. As in that 
story you have the house, the malt, the rat 
the cat, all gathered one at a time until all 
the friends of Noah's 
Ark have been ac. 
counted for, so, too, in 
my story all sections of 
the stroke go to forma 
perfect whole. 

Young players often 
have the idea that 
they can just go out on 
a course and hit the ball 
round day after day 
any old way, then 
suddenly find them- 
selves * good _ players, 
This is never true. No 
game has a more com- 
plete and accurate 
technique ‘than golf; 
probably no game has 
so few correct ways of 
performance. There is 
one way to play golf, 
and? that is the right 
way. Always when you 
are playing or practic- 
ing ask yourself, ‘Am 
I doing it the right 
way?” And if you don’t 
know the right way, 
ask. 

For there is a way to 
sole the club, 

And there is a stance 
to take, 

And there is a grip that 
holds the stick 

And a proper route to 
take; 

There are pivots and 
bends and also twists 

That move the knees and hips and wrists 

And perhaps much more, if I made two lists 

Of the things one does in a golf stroke. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Following through (Bobby is just as 
relaxed and easy as in first picture) 


“You see, sir,” he announced, ‘‘the ele- 
vator runs itself. Simply press the button 
of the floor you wish to go to, and it takes 
you there.” 

The mechanism was indeed very simple, 
and I looked forward eagerly to an oppor- 
tunity to operate this marvelous little car 
myself. We went up to the third flight, and 
there I was led to a splendid bedroom with a 
bath adjoining. Benson laid my bag on a 
chair, turned to me‘and asked, ‘Anything 
else, sir?’’ ; 

“No,” I replied, “I don’t believe there is. 
Thank you very much.” 

“Very good, sir.”’ 

As soon as he left I opened my bag, 
took out my brush and comb and smoothed 
down my hair. Then I sallied forth into the 
hall and pressed the button of the mysterious 
elevator. The little car appeared at once, 
and I entered, closing the doors tightly be- 
hind me before pushing the button. It started 
out splendidly but to my surprise came to a 
stop at the second floor instead of at the 
first. Before I could push the button again 
the doors opened and revealed a beautiful 
girl, almost as tall as myself, slender, with 
light golden hair and blue eyes. She was 
wearing a charming dress of filmy gray ma- 
terial, and her whole appearance made me 
feel horribly ill at ease in my double-breasted 
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blue suit, high brown shoes and unruly 
collar and tie. She entered, and I closed the 
doors behind her. 

“First floor, please,’ she commanded, and 
I pressed what I thought was the button 
marked ‘‘1.” 

My carelessness was revealed when we 
coasted past the first floor and came to a 
stop in the basement. 

“Here, what’s the matter with you?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘I wanted to get out at the first floor. 
But never mind; you get out here, and I'll 
go up myself.” 

“But,” I objected, “I want to go to the 
first floor too.”’ ; 

“No, I think you better get out here. The 
servants’ entrance is around to your left.” 

I was too dazed to reply and walked out 
of the car, resolving to wait until she had 
left it. As soon as I heard the doors close up- 
stairs I therefore pushed the button, and the 
car appeared promptly. I reached my des- 
tination and was about to step out of the car 
on the first floor when another girl entered. 


FROM A MEMBER OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAM, 1925 


To the Editors, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
Gentlemen: 
I highly recommend Bicycle Polo to be 


‘played. under official rules for boys in 


America. I know it is a fine game, as I 
played it myself as a boy. 
(Signed) MALCOLM STEVENSON 


FROM ANOTHER MEMBER OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL TEAM 


The game of Bicycle Polo is a great help 
towards developing polo players later on. 
I was never fortunate enough to play it. I 
believe the greatest help the game affords is 
in developing a correct stroke. 


(Signed) J. WATSON WEBB 





already coming to us from readers of 

the article on page 332 of The Youth’s 
Companion for April 29, is going to be one 
of the most deservedly popular outdoor 
games for boys in this country. 

At the head of this article you see what 
the most famous of present-day polo players 
say about Bicycle Polo. Yet their tributes, 
remarkable as. they are, form only a tiny 
fraction of the mail already received from 
other players from all over the country. 
Each of the writers commends The Youth’s 
Companion for having promoted Bicycle 
Polo, and a great-many of them have played 
it themselves, when they were boys. But it 
has never before been organized on a na- 
tional scale, with many of the leading coun- 
try clubs and schools anxious to foster it. 

From Mr. F. S. O'Reilly, of the Executive 
Committee of the United States Polo Asso- 
ciation, comes this letter: ‘The Youth’s 
Companion has printed a very interesting 
story about a game that in many ways is 
excellent preparation for polo. Bicycle Polo 
will develop the hitting strokes, team play 
and sense of balance to a marked degree, and 
thus put the boys well on the road to pro- 
ficiency in the most thrilling and fascinating 
of sports, which is making such great ad- 
vances throughout the country.” 

Mr. John McE. Bowman, President of 
the Biltmore Hotel in New York City, and 
an able polo player, writes: ‘‘I believe that 
Bicycle Polo will be a splendid help and 
impetus to the great game of polo and be- 
lieve everything should be done to foster 
this game on the ‘silent steed’.” 

Mr. John W. Converse of Philadelphia, 
who plays polo at Bryn Mawr, writes: ‘I have 
read with interest The Youth’s Companion 
article. I believe that Bicycle Polo is an 
excellent thing for boys, and should be en- 
couraged, in boys’ schools and elsewhere, 
whether the boy may play real polo after- 
wards or not. I have seen it played, particu- 
larly at the Aiken Preparatory School, 
Aiken, South Carolina. Some of the boys 
who have played there have graduated into 
regulation polo and are doing well, notably 
tankie Hitchcock, Cokie Rathburn, Jimmie 
Mills and the Gerry boys. In my opinion, 
you lay too much stress on the size of the 
field, 150 x 100 yards, as a field of this size 
might not be available. I have seen boys 
having a lot of fun with Bicycle Polo on a 
tennis court, playing two on a side. Lots of 
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“Third, please,”” she commanded, and, 
too flabbergasted to explain myself, I closed 
the doors and pressed the button. The car 
promptly sank to the basement. 

“Excuse me,”’ I murmured, ‘‘I pressed the 
wrong button. Third, I believe you said.” 

I took her silence to mean consent, and, 
pressing the correct button, I started us on 
our way. As we started to move I stole a 
furtive glance at my companion and discov- 
ered that she was a beautiful brunette with 
violet-blue eyes, high color and a rosebud 
mouth. In fact I became so engrossed in 
looking at her that I must have inadvert- 
ently pressed one of the buttons, for between 
the second and third floors, the elevator gave 
forth a deep groan and stopped. 

Pe cried the girl, ‘‘what’s the mat- 
ter?’ 

“The car seems to have stopped.” 

“So I see. Would you mind starting it 
again?” 

But before I could reach for the button we 
suddenly began to sink again. Evidently the 


mechanism had gone completely to pieces, 
but I pressed the button numbered “‘3”’ once 
more, and we started to rise. 

“See here, young man, what are you 
trying to do—play a joke on me? Stop this 
elevator right here.” 

“Wait a minute,” I commanded; ‘‘we’re 
headed right now.” And I tried to restrain 
her arm with my own. 

“Let gol” she shouted, giving the button 
marked “Stop”’ a vigorous push. 

The car responded all right and came toa 
stop some three féet short of the third floor. 

“You see,” I announced proudly, ‘‘we 
can’t get out here. Now let me push that 
button again, and we'll be up at the third 
floor before you can say Jack Robinson.” 

“Jack Robinson yourself! Who says we’re 
going to get out here. It’s you that’s going to 
do the getting out. You'll push no more 
buttons in this barouche. Now skip!’ 

Clearly argument was useless, and with 
the greatest difficulty I succeeded in 
scrambling up to the protruding sill, opening 
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Famous Polo Players Advocate This New Game 


Photographs by Edwin Levick 





American International Team, 1925: Milburn, Stevenson, Hitchcock, Webb 
Two out of these four great players, Stevenson and Hitchcock, began on bicycles 


From the Captain of the American International Team, 1925 


To the Editors, 
The Youth’s Companion. 


Gentlemen: 


54 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
May 1, 1926 


I think Bicycle Polo is a most excellent game in every way. It is good fun and good 
exercise. I don’t know what you could ask of a game more than that. It also serves to 
develop young players for the real game of polo. I don’t know of a better school. A 
great many of our best players started on bicycles. It develops a good natural stroke, 
and if played in the right way is very instructive in the tactics of polo, which is the 
most important thing in the modern game of polo, 

If I were looking after a youngster and wanted him to become a polo player, I would 


start him on his way on a bicycle. 


Very sincerely, 


(Signed) DEVEREUX MILBURN 





schools have courts of 
this kind that are not 
used in the winter for 
tennis. Onsuch a field 
I wouldadvise the use 
of a soft indoor polo 
ball or baseball, which 
does not travel as far 
as a wooden ball.” 
This excellent sug- 
gestion from Mr. 
Converse is strongly 
approved and should 
be adopted without 
further discussion. If 
one or two or three 
tennis courts are 
played on, thenumber 
of boys on the team 
can be reduced from 
four to three or even 
two; and satisfactory 
practice will be ob- 
tained, even though 
an important match 
game should always 
be played on a larger 
field, and with four 





“T cannot think of a better game for 

boys to play than Bicycle Polo,” writes 

Mr. Louis E. Stoddard, Chairman of 
the U. S. Polo Association 


4 ! boys playing the reg- 
ular positions. 

Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Whitney, 
whose handicap is 
two goals, writes: ‘‘I 
have read the article 
on Bicycle Polo in the 
April 29th number of 
The Youth’s Com- 
panion with great in- 
terest, and wish to 
commend your mag- 
azine in encouraging 
this game, which is 
not only an excellent 
training in itself but 
makes a fine founda- 
tion for real polo.” 

Of great interest and 
value is a letter from 
Col. J. R. Lindsey, 
who commands the 
14th Cavalry at Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa. “‘I 
have read your article 
on Bicycle Polo,” he 
says, ‘‘with the great- 
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the door and crawling out on my hands and 
knees into the hall. 

Before I could take in my surroundings I 
was startled by a loud scream. 

“George, help!” 

It was the girl in the gray dress, who 
seemed to have been powdering her nose in a 
little mirror beside the elevator door. I 
pulled myself to my feet just as George 
swung around the corner. 

“Aha, there, Fig!” he cried. 

Before I could speak the girl in the gray 
dress burst into screams of laughter. 

“Is this Bemis?’’ she managed to articu- 
late between gasps. ‘‘Well, I am pleased to 
meet you. I’m Polly Fletcher, George’s 
sister, and we’re all going to the theatre 
together tonight.” 

I shook hands as solemnly as I could and 
assured her that I was equally pleased to 
make her acquaintance. But I did not 
like the way she laughed. It sounded like 
George. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
UNITED STATES POLO 
ASSOCIATION 


To the Editors, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
Gentlemen: 

I have never played Bicycle Polo, but am 
an enthusiastic admirer of the game. I can- 
not think of a better game for boys to play. 
The hitting is exactly like that in regulation 
polo, and in my opinion is the best possible 
training for a boy for the big game—much 
better in fact than indoor polo, where the 
ball, and consequently the stroke, is very 
different. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Louis E. StoppDARD 








est of interest, and you can quote me as 
heartily indorsing the game. Besides ad- 
vancing the cause of polo by developing 
young players at an age when they cannot 
afford ponies, The Youth’s Companion 
is accomplishing a great thing for the 
development of our youth; for polo, like 
football, requires and develops head work 
and initiative, brawn and endurance, in ad- 
dition to the team work so needed “in 
every walk of life. I have detailed an of- 
ficer to look into the situation with a view 
to organizing several teams in the Fort Des 
Moines district. It is a splendid idea.” 

Mr. Theodore F. Merseles, president. of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, writes: “I 
was very much interested in reading the 
Bicycle Polo article in The Youth’s Com- 
panion for April 29. It is interesting, too, to 
read in this article the letter from my old 
friend John Doyle, of the American Sports 
Publishing Company. Congratulations on 
the new Youth’s Companion. It’s getting 
better every month.” 

And the bicycle manufacturers, and sport- 
ing-goods manufacturers, since The Youth’s 
Companion brought forward this game, 
have taken steps to make it safer and even 
less costly than it is. Mr. John T. Doyle, 
President of the American Sports Publishing 
Company, has been kind enough to refer our 
previous article to the polo expert of A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., who sends us two excellent 
suggestions for incorporation in the rules 
and reminds us again that regulation Bicycle 
Polo mallets and balls are available from all 
sporting-goods dealers who carry Spalding 
goods. Mr. J.E. Maynard, of the Draper-May- 
nard Company, writes to offer his sugges- 
tions and to assure us of his interest. And 
Mr. H. J. McCarthy, Executive Secretary 
of the Cycle Trades of America, Inc., has not 
only reprinted our article in the official 
journal of this trade association but states 
that its engineers are studying bicycles used 
in the game with a view to producing an 
ideal machine, which will resist the most 
common strains and stresses and will make 
the game even faster and more enjoyable. 

Boys who feel an impulse to play Bicycle 
Polo, and so fit themselves for regulation 
polo within a few years, should secure regu- 
lation balls and equip themselves with 
satisfactory mallets. The best are the ones 
you buy. Very efficient substitutes, for prac- 
tice, can be readily made by any boy who 
will refer to the April 29th issue, page 334. 

The best time to play Bicycle Polo is 
summer, and summer is here. It is a won- 
derful game. Complete rules of Bicycle Polo 
will be mailed for ten cents. 
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ATE Is THE Microscore of faults and 

H weaknesses. Love is the microscope 
of our good qualities. 
Ir You Look at one of the flat maps of the 
world on “Mercator’s projection,” which 
you. will find in most geographies, you will 
decide that the shortest air route from 
London to New Zealand is over Geneva, 
Bagdad, Bombay and northern Australia. 
_ Now get a globe and do a little measuring. 
You will find that the shortest line is almost 
exactly over the North Pole. To travel 
southeast you would begin by going due 
north! 


Stories OF Hotpups by robbers in city 
streets often leave the reader wondering why 
the victim or some bystander does not more 
often take a chance by resisting or by at- 
tempting to stop the thieves. Such incidents 
do, of course, occur, but they are rather rare. 
It is all the more refreshing, therefore, to 
read of the New York woman who defied a 
band of young men and in face of their 
threat with a pistol, ‘Get inside if you don’t 
want to be plugged,” calmly noted the 
number of their automobile and then went 
into a store and telephoned the police. 


A New EbucaTIOon OPPORTUNITY opens to 
American youth with the recent incorpora- 
tion of the American School of Prehistoric 
Research, under the directorship of Dr. 
Grant MacCurdy of Yale University. The 
purpose of the school will be to train young 
men for the work of carrying on research and 
field work in archeology and anthropology 
—two of the most fascinating studies in the 
world. The board of trustees will maintain 
fellowships, scholarships and research sta- 
tions and afford instruction in such studies as 
will fit students to be of service to museums 
and other scientific institutions. 


A LESSON FROM THE 
STRIKE 


HE British general strike was not merely 

a piece of first-page news in which we 

Americans had only the interest of 
curiosity or of sympathy. It was a portent of 
very great ‘significance to the United States; 
and if we reflect seriously enough upon its 
underlying causes and its real meaning, it 
may serve a purpose in helping us to avoid 
the conditions which, in England, made such 
a crisis possible. 

In the first place, the strike has given us a 
warning to put our own chaotic coal industry 
in order. That is a duty which everyone 
seems to shirk. The mine-owners and the 
miners are more interested in playing the 
game so as to get the most for themselves out 
of the confusion than in organizing the in- 
dustry so that there will not be any necessity 
of playing a game at all. And Congress 
obstinately neglects its own responsibilities 
in the matter altogether. 

But there is another aspect of the case still 
more important. In its present plight - of 
unemployment, low wages and absolute 
dependence on oversea countries for its food 
supply England is reaping the fruits of its 
policy of complete industrialization. It is a 
century ago that the great decision was 
made. England elected to exploit its natural 
resources and its mechanical and commercial 
genius to make itself the workshop and the 
ocean-carrier of the world. It deliberately 
sacrificed its agriculture, turned millions of 
its country-dwellers into miners and factory 
hands, and determined to buy its food with 
the products of its mills and workshops. 

For a time the policy prospered, for world 
conditions conspired to make it profitable. 
England became rich and powerful. Then 
came the war. England, threatened continu- 
ally by a lack of food, was saved by the 
power of its navy, but it found its markets 
destroyed or impoverished, its industries 
able to work on part time only, more than a 
million of its people out of work, and yet so 
thoroughly weaned from the old tradition of 
the soil that they were fit neither for emigra- 
tion nor for work on the land at home. When 
the strike came the real question was, How 
can food be got, transported and paid for? 
Whenever England faces a crisis of any sort 
that ugly spectre of starvation shows its 
head. For British agriculture has been 
crippled. Britain cannot feed itself when the 
need arises. 

A few years ago Mr. Henry Wallace, then 
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Keysione 
Will he, also, become a dictator? Marshal Pilsudski, who led in overthrowing the 
existing government of Poland 


Secretary of Agriculture, warned the United 
States that the moment when we. should 
have to make our own great decision was at 
hand. Shall we too sacrifice our agriculture 
to our industrial development and continue 
permarently to rob our countryside to 
create greater and greater cities? The ques- 
tion is not an academic one. As Mr. Cleve- 
land once said, it is a condition, not a theory, 
that we face. If we continue to shape our 
policies, social, economic and political, so as 
to make mechanical industry more and more 
profitable, and farming less and less so, we 
shall gradually drift into the situation where 
England finds itself, with our industries 
overstimulated to a point where, in the case 
of a sudden change in trade conditions, it 
will be organized with plant and working 
staff to make goods that cannot be sold, and 
our farms so undermanned that we shall be 
paying exorbitant prices for food, much of 
which we shall have to import. Those are 
conditions which insure social and economic 
discontent and threaten revolution. 

We are not in immediate danger of such a 
situation, but we are at a point where we can 
decide whether to move toward ‘it or away 
from it. If the British strike arouses us to the 
importance of that decision, and influences 
us to do something effective to encourage 
and strengthen our agriculture, it will have 
had a good effect on this side of the water. 
Unfortunately, those who are sincere in 
wanting to improve the position of the 
farmer relatively to the industrial worker are 
not agreed upon the best way to go about it. 


But the important thing is to decide that the- 


thing must be done, and then to enlist the 
best intelligence of the nation to work out 
the proper means of doing it. 


JOHN ERICSSON 
Gone the land of his birth, and the 


United States, of which he was a citizen 

for forty years, united last month to do 
honor to the memory of John Ericsson. His 
statue was unveiled at Washington by the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and the United 
States Post Office Department distinguished 
the famous inventor by printing a special 
issue of five-cent postage stamps bearing his 
picture. 

Ericsson was one of the most fertile- 
minded of that extraordinary group of in- 
ventors which made the nineteenth century 
memorable for its extension of the field of 
physical and mechanical progress. He was a 
contemporary of Stephenson and designed 
a locomotive as early perhaps as the famous 
Englishman. He invented the spiral-bladed 
screw propeller, which has long been the 





accepted form for sea-going steamships. He 
invented a caloric engin@ and a score of ap- 
pliances and improvements which had value 
in the development of marine engineering. 

His chief title to popular remembrance, 
and to the special interest of Americans, was 
the construction of the Monitor, the iron- 
clad “‘cheese box on a raft,’’ which stopped 
the destructive career of the ram Merrimac 
in the famous naval battle in Hampton 
Roads during the Civil War. That engage- 
ment came at a critical moment in the war 
and attracted so much attention that the 
Monitor type of warship was for a time 
popular in other navies besides our own. 
But, though the Monitor was an exceedingly 
ingenious improvisation for immediate use 
in an emergency, it proved to have no ad- 
vantage over other armored ships—when 
there was time enough to build them—and 
some manifest disadvantages, as in the mat- 
ter of speed. 

But Ericsson’s fame is secure, for he 
produced at the moment when it was needed 
an original and practicable weapon, which 
was of the greatest service to his adopted 
country. It is appropriate that he should be 
commemorated at Washington, and it was 
appropriate that Sweden should have been 
represented on the occasion; for Ericsson 
never forgot the country of his birth, though 
he lived elsewhere for sixty-three years of his 
long life, and when he died his body was, at 
his desire, taken back to rest in Swedish soil. 


A CHANCE FOR EAGLE 
SCOUTS 


ERETOFORE the rank of Eagle Scout 
has been the highest honor to which a 


Boy Scout of America could attain. 
To win it he must do many different things, 
and do them all well, and the number of 
those who have succeeded is not large. Nowa 
new goal has been. set up. 

The Harmon Foundation of New York 
has established an annual fund of $5200 to 
be distributed in awards of $100 each for 
higher educational purposes to Eagle Scouts 
who perform outstanding service in the 
communities in which they live. With each 
award will go a specially designed badge that 
will commemorate the particular service 
that the Scout performs. 

The chief object of the awards is to en- 
courage and foster leadership, and those 
who receive them will be chosen, not for 
performing a single heroic act,—the Honor 
Medal for Life Saving already takes care of 
that,—but for conspicuous service that de- 
notes character, perseverance or self-sacri- 
fice. Each candidate must have a service 
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record of at least one year as a Scout. Ile 
must have been in attendance at school for « 
year or more and must have made marked 
progress in his studies, with attendance and 
deportment above the average. 

erforming for his community a ‘good 
turn” that requires leadership as well as 
service is a requisite. It may take any one 
of several different forms, and, since real 
leadership consists largely in seeing what 
needs to be done and seeing it first, some con- 
sideration will doubtless be paid to original- 
ity. It is not required that the Scout carry 
through his undertaking alone. His success 
may depend, as successful leadership usually 
does, on his ability to interest others and 
inspire them with enthusiasm and direct 
them. . 

Those who win the awards will be free 
to choose the school, college, art, trade or 
professional courses for which they wish tg 
use the money; and if one of them should 
find it impossible to go on with his higher 
education before he is twenty-one, the sum 
of $100 with the accrued interest will be 
given to him then. 

It will be interesting to see what this offer 
will bring out. There may be some really 
noteworthy examples of public service in 
new and original fields, for youth often 
sees with clearer eyes than age, and it is less 
disposed to worship precedent. 


TIME AT THE POLE 


ITHIN a few days of each other, 

Byrd in an airplane, and Amundsen 

and Ellsworth in a dirigible, have 
flown, at ease, over that spot on the earth's 
surface which man for centuries regarded as 
inaccessible and which it took Peary eight 
months of grinding and exhausting toil to 
reach by sledge in 1909. We know now all 
there is to know about the aspect of the 
North Pole, about the depth of the sea below 
it and the character of the ice around it. 
Other men may visit it in the future, but the 
great thrill of the quest is over. The trip will 
always be an expensive and adventurous 
undertaking, but it begins to be an old 
story. 

There is not much to see, it appears, at the 
North Pole; nothing but a limitless field ot 
fairly level sea ice, unbroken by any con- 
spicuous object whatever. But, monotonous 
as it is to the eye, it has some characteristics 
that are far trom monotonous. Take the 
matter of time for example; there everything 
is in the most picturesque confusion. Time, 
as we measure it, is based on the revolution 
of the earth. An hour is one twenty-fourth of 
the period: in which the earth turns on its 
axis. For every fifteen degrees of longitude 
on the earth's surface there is a difference of 
one hour of time. When it is noon at Green- 
wich it is noon at every point along that 
same meridian of longitude. It is eleven 
o'clock along the meridian fifteen degrees to 
the westward, and seven o'clock everywhere 
along the meridian of seventy-five degrees, 
which is that of Washington. 

Now, all these meridians converge and 
finally meet at the two poles, North and 
South. If it were possible for twenty-four 
men to set out from points on the forty-fifth 
degree of latitude, each one hour apart in 
time, and to travel due north, each keeping 
closely to the meridian of longitude on which 
he stood in the beginning, they would all 
meet at last at the North Pole. There they 
would stand, side by side; but if they took 
out their watches and compared them, they 
would indicate twenty-four different times 
—supposing that they carried watches the 
dials of which were divided into twenty-four 
hours instead of twelve. And when they 
turned to retrace their steps along the merid- 
ians on which they had travelled to the pole 
each would march in a different direction,— 
each one in a precisely opposite direction to 
others,—but all of them would be “going 
south.”’ 

You can have your choice of time at the 
pole. It is all hours at once there. If you 
ever happen to go there in some great airship 
of the future, you may pull out your watch 
and say, “It is just ten o'clock.” But it 1s 
also eleven o’clock and twelve, and one and 
two, and so on all round the dial. What you 
really will mean is that it is ten o'clock at 
the place from which you started on your 
voyage. At the pole watches and clocks are 
meaningless. 
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More About the Trip of the Norge 


The fuller reports from Alaska about the 
epoch-making flight of the Norge across 
the polar area add to the fascination that the 
story has for all readers. After passing the 
pole—in the neighborhood of which Mr. 
Ellsworth thought he saw some rocky islets 
rising through the ice—the airship sailed 
directly across the great polar ice cap, and 
passed over the highest point in that cap, 
about four hundred miles south of the real 
pole, a point which has been called the “pole 
of inaccessibility.” No land was seen in any 
direction. Later the Norge ran into fog, 
which reduced the visibility and made it a 
matter of some difficulty to keep on the 
direct course. As the airship approached the 
Alaskan coast some pieces of ice frozen on 
the propeller blades during the passage 
through the fog broke off and were flung 
against the gas bag of the dirigible by the 
whirling propellers. The skin of the envelope 
was cut in several places, and the gradual 
escape of gas made it advisable to land at 
Teller, seventy-five miles from Nome, where 
Captain Amundsen had planned to land. 





Amundsen’s Fame as an Explorer 


The trip adds still another distinction to 
Amundsen’s record as an explorer. He is the 
first man to reach the South Pole, the first to 
lead an expedition by air across the whole 
North-polar area, the first to make a trip 
through the famous Northwest Passage, 
which so many Arctic explorers died in try- 
ing to find; and he has.conducted some very 
valuable scientific researches at the north 
magnetic pole. His attempt to reach the 
North Pole by airplane last year and. the 
extraordinary determination and ingenuity 
with which he and his companions escaped 
from a situation that threatened them all 
with death are still fresh in our memories. 





What Remains 


Captain Amundsen has proved the prac- 
ticability of sailing across the lonely polar 
area, though his experience also shows that 
the navigator needs good luck as well as 
careful preparation and cool courage. His 
observations make it unlikely that land of 
any extent will ever be found in the still un- 
explored stretches of the polar sea, though it 
is possible that isolated rocky islands of 
volcanic nature may exist there. There is a 
region several hundred thousand square 
‘miles in extent between the course of the 
Norge and the Siberian coast which is still 
unvisited. Captain Wilkins, who had in- 
tended to make a trip by airplane from Point 
Barrow to Spitzbergen this spring, may end 
by flying across this region. But repeated 
accidents and delays have been the lot of 
Captain Wilkins, and the really favorable 
season for polar flying has past. 


A Political Upset in Poland 


The North Pole is not the only Pole in the 
news nowadays. Marshal Pilsudski, the 
military and popular hero of Poland, has 
his place on the front pages, too. For some 
time affairs have not been going prosper- 
ously at Warsaw. The government of Presi- 
dent Wojciechowski and Premier Witos has 
not been remarkable for efficiency: the Diet, 
like so many other European legislative 

dies, has been impotent, through faction, 
and the general policy of the government has 
been unsatisfactory to the body of the people 
as insufficiently liberal.. Marshal Pilsudski, 
who has once been president of Poland, put 
himself at the head of an armed revolt 
against the Witos régime, and, though there 
was quite a bit of fighting around Warsaw, 

€ really overthrew the governing ministry 
with very little difficulty. Pilsudski denies 
that he means to institute a dictatorship, 
and he has called for another presidential 
election; but it is the opinion of many ob- 
Servers that conditions will force him to 
assume a good many of the powers of a dic- 
tator—perhaps, like Mussolini, under forms 
that pretend to be constitutional. Pilsudski 
iS nominally a Socialist, and his conduct of 
affairs would probably be far less conserva- 
tive than those of Witos. But he is not a 
very radical kind of Socialist, and he says 
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that he does not have any idea of throwing 
overboard the virtual alliance with France, 
which was the cornerstone of M. Witos’s 
policy. 


After the British Strike 


The return to virtually normal conditions 
in England, following the end of the general 
strike, was unexpectedly prompt. That was 
largely due to the g sense and concilia- 
tory disposition of Premier Baldwin, in 
whom everyone, even the Labor party 
leaders themselves, appears to have a-great 
deal of confidence. At first some of the rail- 
ways and manufacturing concerns were 
tempted to make it difficult for their em- 
ployees to return without surrendering their 
union cards; but the Premier used his influ- 
ence to such good effect that all such ideas 
were quickly abandoned. Mr. Baldwin was 
also ready with a series of proposals for the 
arrangement of the dispute in the coal in- 
dustry, which include immediate legislation 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Coal Commission, the establishment of a 
wages board, a ‘welfare levy” on the owners 
of royalty rights and the appropriation of 
$15,000,000 by the government to assist in 
maintaining the present wage scale till the 
wages board can make its report. Unfortu- 
nately, neither mine-operators nor miners 
seemed to be willing to accept these arrange- 
ments, 


What the Strike Cost 


It is estimated that the strike cost Great 
Britain $250,000,000. The disarrangement 
of the financial situation may oblige the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Churchill, 
to work out a new budget. The strike was 
conducted with a truly British self-control; 
there was almost no disorder, and there is 
astonishingly little bad feeling left behind. 
Mr. Baldwin comes out of the affair with 
an enhanced reputation for calm and patient 
statesmanship, and the experience of the 
ten days seems to have convinced all the 
Labor leaders except the Communist sym- 
pathizers that the general strike is not a 
weapon that they can use with success in 
England. 


The Life-Time of a Cell 


A well-known Japanese scientist, Doctor 
Miyagawa by name, has made some interest- 
ing experiments with the dead cells which 
are constantly accumulating in the human 
body. Although much of their substance is 
removed by natural means, he finds that 
the mineral elements released by decomposi- 
tion of the cell remain to be used in the 
production of new cells, and that the pres- 
ence of the dead cells, in some strange way 
acts as a stimulant to the growth of the new 
cells that will replace them. Doctor Miyag- 
awa has endeavored to determine the natu- 
ral period of life for the cells of the different 
organs of the body. It is in all cases much 
less than the seven years within which, we 
used to be told, the entire body is made 
over. In the case of the red and white cor- 
puscles of the blood it is only three or four 
weeks. At least fifty grains of new red cor- 
puscles must be manufactured by the body 
daily in order to escape anzemia. 











The Pennsylvania Primary 





Another important primary election for 
the nomination of candidates for the U. S. 
Senate has been held, this time in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Republican nomination went to 
William S. Vare, a contractor-politician of 
Philadelphia who is now a member of Con- 
gress. He defeated George W. Pepper, the 
pay Senator, and Gov. Gifford Pinchot 

y a plurality of almost one hundred thou- 
sand votes. Mr. Pepper was regarded as the 
candidate of the Administration at Washing- 
ton. Governor Pinchot appealed to the 
progressive and “dry’’ vote, while Mr. Vare 
made his campaign chiefly as an opponent of 
prohibitory legislation. Mr. Vare was also 
greatly aided by his control of the powerful 
Republican political machine in Philadel- 
phia. No sooner was the result of the primary 
announced than the Senate, acting on reports 
that large sums of money had been spent 
by the rival candidates, appointed a special 
committee to investigate the election. 
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“Framing the 


was the first signer. 


Name. 


Parent’s or Guardian’s Name _- —eideasnaaaalleied 


Address... a 


" _.RING/ 
oh, ring for Liberty / 


Quickly at the given signal 
The old bellman lifts his hand’’ ~ 
U remember the Stirring poem about 
the boy who carried the news of the 
dependence to his grandfather, the bellman, 
waiting in the belfry of the old Philadelphia 
State House—and how the clang of the _ 


great bell proclaimed Liberty “‘through i 
the land.” ‘ 


Wouldn't you like to read and own the story of the many other die 
exciting incidents that took place during the writing and after the = = 
signing of the Declaration? It is all told in our new publication 


Declaration of Independence.” ~ \) 


HIS booklet will be sent FREE to any boy or girl, 
upon request. It is one of the historical series pub- 
lished by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in commemoration of the 150th Anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, of which John Hancock 


You can own this handsome, illustrated booklet. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon below for your copy. 







Please send me your FREE booklet: 
“Framing the Declaration of Independence.” 


? 4 
Grandpa, ring; 


signing of the Declaration of In- 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Unusuat speed —that’s one of the big advan- 


tages of an “Old Town Canoe.” Long, deep strokes 
send the “Old Town” scooting over the water. 

“Old Town Canoes” are wonderfully steady. They 
are sturdy and the best looking canoes afloat. Price 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog is beautifully illustrated with all 
models in full colors. Write for your free copy 
today. Otp Town Canoe Company, 1656 Middle 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


"Old Town Canoes 


FOR SNAKE BITE 
Monarch ANTI-VENOM Outfit 


Is protection every camper needs. Contains just 
what the Doctor would use were he there to aid you. 
It is a regular “ Doctor in your 
pocket,” and has 15 years of 
life-saving to its credit. It 
comes in pocket size metal box 
containing: Hypodermic 
Syringe, Injection Tablets, 
solution vial, heart stimu- 
lant tablets, ligature for 7 
making tourniquet, and |[ 
complete directions, 


SENT ANYWHERE E 
FOR $2.50 ji 















THE MONARCH DRUG CO. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


MUDDY. OILY SKIN 


quickly improved and usually 
cleared entirely if properly treated with 


Resinol 


RANGER DELIVERED FREE 
approval days’ trial, express 
Sere Wiad to st 




















and Factory-to-Rider 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. C-5so CHICAGO | 








Expert Knife 
5-inch blad 
Ideal Hunting 
6-inch blade 
$3.00 
Safety Hunting 
4°4-inch blade 





When you want a knife, you want one you can depend 
upon to give genuine service year after year. Marble’s 
Knives fill the bill. Nine styles, wide variety of sizes 
and handle construction; in all, 27 different types to 
meet any outing need. - 
Waterproof Matchbox 

Don’t take a chance on carrying wet 
matches. This heavily nickeled seam- 
less brass waterproof matchbox keeps 
matches perfectly dry under all con- 
ditions. Opened and closed instantly. 
Handy pocket size. Only 60 cents. 






Catalog Free 
You can get Marble’s Knives or other 
Outing Equipment from your dealer. 
Send for free catalog showing complete line. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
628 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 








Get FREE BOOK =. rable 
mma gge et, Ser "Cod ang 
Ese wieeet, oh, Les, Cam) 





Capes, 5 
pictures. Write now. 
4 M 





To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below 





28% Weekly $5.00 Award 


To Member Harold Hudson (18) of Pine 
City, N. Y., goes the 28th Weekly Award of 
the Lab. Out of what Member Hudson lists 
as ‘“‘a motorcycle engine, chain, sprockets, 
water pipe and a few tin cans’ he has con- 
structed a power plant for driving a rowboat 
by means of an air propeller. The photograph 
below will indicate quite clearly all essential 
parts save that only one tin can is visible. 

Member Hudson constructed the motor bed 
out of oak 2-x-4's. The main posts, which 
carry the bearings, were made of one-inch 
pipe. The bearings of the propeller shaft were 
poured from Babbitt metal. The engine was 
aligned with the sprocket of the drive shaft 
and an exhaust pipe conveyed over the side of 
the rowboat as shown. Member Hudson re- 
ports that the most difficult task was the manu- 
facture of the propeller, which was made out 
of five pine boards glued together, or ‘‘lami- 
nated.” It took altogether fifteen hours of 
work to fit the propeller for action. 

Member Hudson reports that-the installation 
will drive the flat-bottom rowboat to which it 
is attached at a speed of about ten miles per 
hour. He is quite right in his assumption that 
more speed would be obtained if he used a 
round-bottom instead of a flat-bottom row- 
boat. It was necessary for Member Hudson to 
design a rudder especially for the control of 
the vessel, and this he did most ingeniously, 
in such a fashion that the rudder may be swung 
up and out of the water altogether at any time 
that its use is not desired. 





The Secretary’s Notes 


HREE hundred and ninety-nine applicants 

have just been formally notified of their elec- 
tion as Associate Members. The list is too long 
to publish, much though we should like to. This 
newest addition to Membership brings our 
totals up as follows: Associate Members, 845; 
Members, 38; total 883. Total applicants for 
membership. at present reach the imposing 
figure of 3357. 

It was only two months ago that our Mem- 
bership totaled only 173. Now it is 883. If you 
will take pencil and paper (or do you know how 
to work a “‘slide rule’’? It’s a wonderful time 
saver), you will discover that this is an increase 
of 410 per cent in two months’ time. Here is 
something to make every one of us proud. It 
demonstrates, too, the crying need that has 
existed for a‘society like the Lab in the past. 

Our fellow scientists from foreign lands are 
being quick to register their approval of the 

a Lab idea. You have already read of 
applications from: England and from China. 
To those we may now add Mexico and Hawaii. 
In Mexico the applicant is Edward M. Lang 
(14) of Hospital Americano, Av. Allende 
No. 310, Torreon, Coah.; in Hawaii he is 
Isaac Choy (15), 1924 N. King St., Honolulu. 
It looks highly probable that within a short 
time these applicants will be full-fledged mem- 
bers of the Lab. 


Membership Coupon 


To join the Y.-C. Lab,‘as an Associate 
Member, use the coupon below, which will 
bring you full particulars concerning the 
Society. If elected, you will have the right to 
ask any question concerning mechanics, en- 
gineering, wood and metal working, radio, 
and so forth. You will also become eligible to 
compete for the Weekly, Quarterly and Annual 
Awards made by the Society, and you will 
receive its button and ribbon. There are no 
fees or dues. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Iama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 


I. 56s ncn vr'dk 50384 omens 68 Sao Oe es 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


C. LAR 


The National Society for Ingenious Boys 





Picture taken by Councilor Shumway of Member Horace Call, who is taking with a 
Brownie camera and portrait attachment the photograph of the water scooter which 
you see below at the right 


HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH MODEL 
By HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY : 


Councilor, 


HE photographing of models is not a 

separate art, but perhaps it can 

said to require a different treatment 
from other photographic work, especially 
in pictures for reproduction in magazines. 
In our work at the Y. C. Lab in Wollaston 
we not only use a big 8-x-10 camera with 
an anastigmatic lens, but we also make per- 
fectly good pictures with an ordinary inex- 
pensive box camera. Good pictures are about 
25 per cent equipment and 75 per cent 
man—and this brief article will try to tell 
how to acquire that 75 per cent. 

Contrary to general impression, the best 
pictures of models are made indoors and by 
daylight from an ordinary window. All the 
Lab pictures are made inside, and no artifi- 
cial light is employed. The light in a room 
or shop is softer, colors and shades are re- 
produced better, and there is an absence of 
glare which outdoor pictures seem to have. 
Of course we always use a time exposure and 
generally stop the lens away down. 

The box camera of the Brownie type has 
three apertures, or diaphragms: large, 
medium and small. These can be seen by 
opening the shutter to a time exposure when 
there is no film in the camera. The smaller 
the diaphragm used the clearer, more definite 
is the picture that results. This is also true 
in big, expensive cameras. Objects which 
appear fuzzy on the ground glass with the 
lens wide open come out clear and sharp in 
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This clear photograph of the Speed Way 
Shop, one of the Wollaston Lab's best 
tools, was taken with a Brownie 2A 
camera and portrait attachment at 30 
inches; exposure 1 minute 


the finished negative if the exposure is made 
with a small stop. It acts as a sharpener for 
objects just a little out of the plane of 
clearness. 

So, in our taking of models, the use of 
the smallest diaphragm is nearly always 
necessary. But this, of course, requires a 
time exposure, and quite a long one. Time 
exposures are something which must be 
learned, and while I have taken photographs 
for many years I still have to guess. It is not 
a guess in the sense of a wild hazard, but 
I must os pang the strength of light, 
the time cf year, the color of the subject— 
and these things are never the same. 

There is one safe rule to observe generally: 
it is much better to over-expose than under- 
expose a negative. A weak negative is a 
nuisance to any photographer, but he can 
do many things with an over-timed one and 
still get a first-class picture. The best way 
to learn this trick (and quite a grasp of the 
subject can be had in using a few rolls of 


y. C. Lab 


film) is to try different exposures on one reel 
of a subject, jotting down all the data and 
then developing and checking up. 

For a start, I’d say an ordinary subject in 
an ordinary room, light from a window not 
in the sun, smallest diaphragm—one minute. 
Now, this may not be just right, but with 
checking up the quality of daylight, the 
color of subject, and so on, it will give the 
photographer a basis upon which to work. 
Summer light is much more intense than 
winter when no snow is on the ground. 
With snow everywhere outside, the light 
is quite strong in the middle of the day, the 
snow acting as a reflector. Seashore light 
is especially powerful. The color of the walls 
of a room plays a part, the reds slowing down 
the light and the blue-white speeding things 
up. 

Next comes the important phase of focus- 
ing. The box camera cuts sharp at around 
six feet from lens to subject. Can you guess 
six feet? Don’t try it. Measure it and be 
sure. Using your smallest diaphragm will 
enable the lens to be a bit nearer than that. 
Six feet is fine for large objects, but some- 
times we get a toy or tiny model, and that 
distance gives too small an image on the 
negative. The best way to “get up near’’ is 
to use a portrait attachment, which is an 
extra lens fitting over the lens in the camera. 
This enables you to get up to three and a 
half feet from the model. These attachments 
cost only about fifty cents and are worth 
many times that in this branch of photogra- 
phy as well as in home portraiture. 

There is another peed a of getting a big 
picture, and that is enlarging. The makers 
of the kodak have an inexpensive apparatus 
which will do splendid enlarging, and every 
ambitious young photographer ought to 
provide himself with one. There is an enor- 
mous amount of fun in enlarging pictures; 
indeed, it is one of the most fascinating 
branches of a fascinating art. These enlargers 


- are cheap, never wear out and are the sim- 


plest of things to operate. 

Many an otherwise good picture of a 
model is spoiled by a bad background. At 
the Lab we have a few sheets of wall board. 
One side is painted dead black, the other 
a dull cream color. One sheet we place under 
a model and another back of it. Of course 
in photographing a black object we use the 
light rest and background. When we take 
a lighter model (like polo mallets or life 
masks) we use the black-painted sides of 
the board. Sometimes we use a medium- 
colored cloth, either green or gray, and drape 
this behind the model. But the idea is to 
make the model stand out in the picture— 
and to shut out all other surrounding things. 

Of course sometimes it is necessary to 
show a model in the place where it is to go. 
That depends entirely on the subject and its 
requirements. In the case of models to be 
used outside (like the Crane Rain Bird, the 
Bird Bath andthe Martin House) it is better 
to take these outdoors. Even here a time 
exposure (very short) is used, and a small 
diaphragm. The exposure is about one 
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factured products 

certifies tests made 
by the Y. C. Lab 





second—and a hazy day is better than one 
when a bright sun is shining. 

Time exposures require the use of a tripod 
or something steady for the camera. The 
human being doesn’t exist who can hold a 
camera in his hands and get a clear picture 
from a long-time exposure. There isn’t any 
good reason why he should try. If a tripod 
isn’t at hand, a box or table generally is. 
In any event the camera must be absolutely 
steady while the exposure is being made. 
I can’t make this too strong, because I know 
the rule is constantly being broken. More 
pictures are spoiled from unsteadiness in 


‘the taking than from any other reason. 


A tripod is a real necessity and never wears 
out. I’ve had mine nine years. It has been 
knocked down dozens of times and is still 
going gens 

The finishing of such pictures requires a 
word. Pictures of models ought to be finished 
on glossy paper and ‘‘squeegeed.” All pic- 
tures made for reproduction are made in 
that way—indeed, there isn’t anything an 
editor loves more than a clear, shiny picture 
full of detail. They are very easy to make. 
Use a developing paper ——— for ‘‘squee- 
geeing” and nothing else. Develop and fix 
as the instructions say, and the rest is simple. 

A print which has been fixed and washed 
clean is ‘“‘squeegeed” by placing it face 
down on a ferrotype tin and rolling it flat 
and tight with a rubber roller—rolling it 
until most of the water is out of it and using 
the glossy side of the tin face to the print. 
The houses that sell photographic supplies 
carry these tins and rollers, and they are 





Water 


scooter designed by Member 
Donald Herrera; built and photographed 
at the Wollaston Lab 


quite inexpensive—lasting for years with 
care. The tins give a wonderful gloss to the 
print when dry (which takes several hours), 
and every last bit of detail comes out. No 
trouble will be encountered in the use of 
these tins if they are kept clean—and they 
must be absolutely clean and free from 
dust the moment the print goes down upon 
them. To clean, rub the surface with a damp 
cloth and polish with a soft piece of old 
cloth, like a linen handkerchief. 

The prints will curl. But draw them under 
the edge of the ruler, face down over a 
eames board, and it will take out the 
curl. 

Next to a good model, a good photograph 
of it is what everybody likes to see. The 
builder of a model himself sees the picture 
with different eyes, because he knows what’s 
in it—but the one who hasn’t seen the actual 
subject wonders sometimes whether he is 
gazing at the picture of a prize watermelon 
or of a three-wheeled buzz-wagon. And 
that’s so sad, because anybody can take 
such wonderfully good pictures if he will 
only use a little study—in short, be that 
75 per-cent complement to their 25 per-cent 
apparatus. 


Questions and Answers 


Is it true that a pipe 2 inches in diameter will 
carry more water than 2 pipes 1 inch in diameter? 
Lucius F. Clark, Route 2, Lamoille, Minn. 

Answer by the Director: This question de- 
pends somewhat on other conditions. If you 
assume, however, that the head of water irom 
which the pipe receives its supply is the samie in 
both cases, the 2-inch pipe will then deliver 
water at a faster rate than the total of the two 
1-inch pipes. This is because of the friction 
which is developed in a pipe line when the 
water flows through it. Just as friction is de- 
veloped when one piece of metal slips by an- 
other, so it is developed when a film of water 
slips by the inside of a pipe. You will be inter- 
ested to know that the velocity of the water at 
the containing walls of the pipe is much less 
than the velocity of the water in the center of 
the pipe. It is as if the water were made up of 
concentric tubes which slide by one another. 
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OOD food, fa- 
cilities for 
cooking and 


serving it, dry shelter, 
a comfortable night's 
sleep and comfortable 
clothing—camping 
equipment for any 
canoe trip should 
meet the foregoing 
requirements. A fur- 
ther need is how to use the equipment. 

No two canoe trips are exactly the same. 
Circumstances alter cases. Therefore, the 
manner in which these requirements are ful- 
filled is open to more or less variation. De- 
tails are partly a matter of 
personal taste and partly 
what circumstances may 
either demand or. permit. 

The equipment of the 
Hudson River canoeist is 
likely to be quite different 
from that of the Maine 
woodsman. Probably the 
former cooks with a gasoline 
stove and sleeps on a cot, 
while the latter burns a wood 
fire and sleeps on _ pine 
boughs. Both arrive at the 
desirable goal of ordinary 
comfort by different roads, 
and each method may be the 
best in its own particular 
sphere. 

A deep-water downstream 
trip through well-settled 
country means that the 
canoe becomes a_ willing 
packhorse, and if its carrying 
capacity is not crowded you 
can travel relatively heavy. 
Equipment, however, should be reduced to 
the most simple terms compatible with 
comfort. Packing, unpacking, carrying and 
keeping track of various articles play an 
important part in a camper’s life. Only 
articles for which one has definite use should 
be taken. 

The best example of the type of trip in 
which weight should be reduced as much as 
conditions permit is the one which includes 
numerous portages. Other conditions mak- 
ing a light load desirable are upstream pad- 
dling, narrow streams, and navigating in 
shallow water. 

Most canoe camping is a betwixt-and- 
between sort of camping. It is neither that 
of the camping hiker, who must reduce his 
carrying weight to the last possible ounce if 
he expects to get any real happiness out of a 
tour, nor of the camp- 
ing motorist, whose 
load is carried for him 
by gasoline power. 
Generally speaking, it 
falls halfway between 
these two. This elimi- 
nates most of . the 
camp furniture which 
a motorist may enjoy, 
but it permits various 
articles of equipment 
which the hiker can- 
not take. 

Overhead shelter of 
some kind is almost 
invariably advisable. 

me canoeists man- 
age fairly well for a night or two without a 
tent, but for a longer period and for ordi- 
nary comfort you really need a tent on a 
canoe — And, unless you have positive 
proof to the contrary, you most emphatically 
need plenty of mosquito netting to drape 
around the openings of the tent. 

One of the most comfortable of all types 
of tents is the wall tent. For a camper who 
plans to settle in one spot for a long period 
it is a wholly suitable form of shelter. But it 
1s not very practicable for average canoe 
camping, owing to the time and trouble in- 
volved in pitching it. At the opposite ex- 
treme you have the'tiny “pup” tent. In 
this case, quarters are altogether too 
cramped for comfort. 

The requirements of a suitable tent for 
average canoe travel are that it be water- 
proof, fairly roomy, light in weight and easy 
to pitch. Your stops are brief; you make 
camp in the afternoon and break camp next 
morning. That is the usual rule. Hence the 
value of a tent that can be set up or packed 
in a hurry. On the other hand, you may be 
held up for two or three days by a severe 
rain storm, You want a tent which is suffi- 
ciently high to allow you to stand up 

Straight (at least near the front) and has 
ample floor space for duffel as well as its 
occupants. Three days of bad weather in a 


Tightent 


Canoe > 
Camping 


By ELON JESSUP 





Wading the shallows: good 
fun, easy work 





ng the last hitch. Wall it all- 
fit in? 
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tent in which youcan’t 
even sit up straight 
is no fun. 

The most suitable 
material for a tent is 
a light-weight water- 
proofed cloth such as 
balloon silk or tana- 
lite. These weigh only 
a fraction as much as 
canvas, and soak 
water. A canvas tent becomes wet, soggy and 
heavy from rain. This is no particular dis- 
advantage in a permanent camp where you 
have time to allow it to dry out. But ina 
movable camp a wet tent is not a pleasant 
article to pack and carry. 

The “wedge” tent is a 
comfortable and easily 
pitched shelter. This, as the 
name implies, has the gen- 
eral appearance of a wedge 
when set up. For two people 
a tent of the following dimen- 
sions are suggested: floor 
space, seven feet by seven 
feet; and seven feet high. 
Such a tent made of tanalite 
or similar light material 
weighs only about eight 
pounds. 

The “miner,” a pyramidal 
tent bearing something of a 
resemblance to a tepee, is a 
serviceable canoe-camping 
tent. Unlike the “‘wedge’’ the 
means of support in this case 
is a single center pole. Two 
outside poles in the form of a 
pair of shears can be used 
instead if the center pole gets 
in your way. As _ before, 
7 x 7 x7 are suitable dimensions for two 
people. 

The ‘‘marquee’”’ is well liked by many 
canoeists, notably so because of the generous 
amount of head room it affords. Although 
similar to the ‘‘miner”’ in may respects, it 
is more commodious in this detail. With 
both the “‘miner’”’ and the ‘‘marquee’’ the 
use of jointed poles is a convenience. 

Among other easily pitched and fairly 
commodious tents that are suitable for canoe 
camping the following types might be men- 
tioned: ‘‘Hudson’s Bay,’ “‘baker,"’ “‘canoe”’ 
and ‘‘Frazer.’’ Large camp-outfitting stores 
usually have several different types set up 
on display. 

Some tents are equipped with sewed-in 
floors: a precaution against the entrance of 
bugs and insects. I prefer a tent which is 
equipped only with a 
sod-cloth; it should at 
least have a sod-cloth. 
A sod-cloth is a strip 
of tent material about 
ten inches wide sewed 
to the bottom of the 
tent. A separate piece 
of waterproofed can- 
vas of floor size, over- 
lapping the sod-cloth, 
may thus become the 
floor. During the time 
you are traveling, the 
piece of canvas may 
serve as a pack cloth. 
In this way it does 
double duty. 

Most canoe campers sleep on the ground. 
As to ground beds, I must admit a strong 
partiality for pine boughs; preferably bal- 
sam. The preparation of such a bed takes 
time, but it is time well spent. Of course 
“‘browse,’”’ as this wilderness type of béd is 
termed, is not always available. Sometimes 
a camper carries with him a cotton bag 
about six feet long and at night fills this with 
whatever the forest chooses to offer, such as 
hay, leaves or dried ferns. 

Substitutes for the foregoing may ‘be 
found in three varieties of light-weight mat- 
tresses which are sold by camp outfitters. 
These are the wool pad, the kapok pad and 
the air mattress; the last being especially 
soft and cushiony. The chief drawback to 
such equipment is its bulk. But a sound 
night’s sleep is more important than a little 
extra bulk. A cotton pad or cotton blankets 
are unsatisfactory in that cotton absorbs 
and holds moisture. You should always take 
wool blankets; never cotton. 








Editor's Note: Elon Jessup, besides being a 
Councilor of the Y. C. Lab, has written several 
authoritative books on outdoor life, among 
them ‘‘The Motor Camping Book,’’ ‘‘ Rough- 
ing It Smoothly’ and ‘‘The Boys’ Book of 
Canoeing.”” Another article by Elon Jessup 
will appear in an early issue. 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 











Where will your dog 
sleep tonight? 


AKING your dog sleep in a makeshift bed in the 
cellar or kitchen offers poor return for his faithful 
companionship. Why not make a dog house? 


In Stanley Tools you have the fine tools necessary to 
do good work. That’s why Stanley Planes as well as 
other Stanley Tools are found in carpenters’ kits all over 
the world. And that’s why they are also the choice of thou- 
sands of manual training classes. 











You can buy Stanley Tools separately and gradually 
accumulate your own set. 


For your convenience Stanley Tools are also sold in sets. 
You’ll find sturdy oak chests with various sets of fine 
tools from $15 to $95. Or there are assortments of the 
same good tools in strong cardboard boxes with simple 
directions for making your own chest, from $5 to $20. 


With a set of Stanley Tools you are able to build a 
dog house, a boat, a bookcase, or any of the many things 
you’d like to make. 





Ask your hardware dealer to show you the full line of 
Stanley Tools. And send for our Catalog No. 34 which 
describes Stanley Tools both separately and in assort- 
ments. Address: The Stanley Works, New Britain,Conn. 


The best tools are really the cheapest 





Ask your hardware dealer 








STANLEY TOOLS 








THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
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A Japanese Party 


(For a two-cent stamp I’ll send you direc- 
tions for making the decorations.—H. G.) 


M“*= cherry blossoms out of pink paper 
and fasten them with a black thread 
to tree branches to form the background of 
your decorations. They will look very 
‘“‘Japanesy,” particularly when you add 
fans, umbrellas, lanterns, china, pictures 
and any other Oriental odds and ends you 
happen to have. Write your invitations on 
lantern- or fan-shaped cards and write up 
and down the page, Japanese style. 


A Good Game 

Neighbors is a good game to play if the 
guests all know one another. Half the com- 
pany leave the room. The others are blind- 
folded and seated with a vacant chair beside 
each of them. At a signal, the first guests 
return and quietly take the vacant seats. 
They all sing at the top of their voices, while 
the blindfolded ones try to guess who their 
neighbors are. If they guess correctly, the 
handkerchiefs are removed; if not, they re- 
main blindfolded until they do guess right. 
Illustrated Proverbs and Going to Jerusalem 
are always fun to play. A programme of Jap- 
anese numbers would help greatly; each guest 
might tell something he or she knows about 
Japan. Look up Keeping the Thread of the 
Story in the issue of February 4 and see if 
you wouldn’t like to work that in with your 
Japanese story. If you do, I know where you 
can get some very good-looking Japanese 
paper to use as thread. It is about an inch 
wide, comes on a roll—eighty-two yards for 
fifty cents. It might help with decorations 
too. If you want some, send me a check or 
money order and I will have it sent to you. 
Iwill send the paper for the cherry blossoms, 
too, if you like. 


About Refreshments 


If you serve refreshments at one large 
table, decorate it with cherry blossoms and 
chrysanthemums and use Japanese china 
if possible. Japanese paper napkins, tiny 
umbrellas, fans and lanterns will carry out 
the scheme. A good idea for place cards is to 
run a paper cherry-blossom twig through a 
plain white card. If you do not want to use 
a large table, why not seat people on the 
floor in regular Japanese fashion? It would be 
a good idea to have the people who serve 
wear Japanese kimonos. Sandwiches, rice 
shaped in small moulds, salad made of all 
kinds of vegetables, rice cakes, tea punch, 
cherry sherbet, nuts, preserved ginger, 
puffed rice candy are good refreshments. 


A Graphology Party 


(For a two-cent stamp I'll send you a set 
of graphology rules.—H. G.) 


BE prepared with pens and ink if possible 
—otherwise with pencils—and slips of 
paper, on which your guests may write 
specimens of their handwriting. You might 
have the one who is to read dressed as a 
gypsy—or as a wise man. 

Ask all the guests to write the same words 
or sentence on their slips of paper. Collect 
these for the reader, who then, without 
knowing whose handwriting it is, analyzes 
each slip in turn. The person whose slip has 
been read then claims it. 

It is an excellent plan to cast the writing 
on a screen (or a sheet hung on the wall), if 
you can get hold of a magic lantern or 
stereopticon. This makes it easy for the 
guests to understand each step in the analy- 
sis; they will enjoy seeing how it is done. 

If you don’t want one person to do all the 
reading, read the elementary principles 
aloud first, then have the guests pair off 
to teach each other. After fifteen or twenty 
minutes give a prize to the one voted to be 
the most accurate interpreter. (One hostess 
bought some tiny notebooks for five cents 
each, covered them with lovely bits of 
decorative paper like our joke book for 
April 8, and copied down these rules in 
them. Her guests kept them as precious 
favors, you may be sure!) 

Decorations: Letters printed with India 
ink on squares of varicolored bristol board 
and hung at different heights around the 
room are effective. 

Prizes or favors: Anything suggestive of 
writing: .for example, notebooks or ever- 
sharp pencils for the men; feather pens or 
pretty stationery for the girls. 

Refreshments: Alphabet cookies and al- 
phabet letters in the punch are very amusing 
touches for food at the graphology party. 
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Illustration by Douglas Ryan 


Nothing helps more than to want to have a good time 


Parties and Party Manners | 
Popularity : 
By ELEANOR BOYKIN 


given to the old man and woman in the 

fairy story and were told that we might 
have three wishes, there would hardly be one 
of us who would not use one of these wishes 
to make ourselves charming and popular. 
And there would be nothing discreditable 
in the wish either, for it is a commendable 
thing to want to have many friends and to 
wish to please those people with whom we 
come in contact. 

Some girls have no need to make such a 
wish. Already, they are popular and well 
liked. Others might be more so, we often 
think, if they would only do this or that or 
not do something else. What are the attri- 
butes of a popular girl, the girl whose com- 
pany many people find agreeable and en- 
joyable? 

If we think about this question very long, 
we shall soon decide that popularity depends 
upon different things on different occasions. 
For instance, at a dance, gay spirits and 
knowing how to dance will give a girl a 
great advantage. Good looks help, too—not 
great beauty necessarily, but a fresh, pleas- 
ing appearance. There is nothing hard here. 
We can learn to dance, if we expect to at- 
tempt it; we can cultivate a happy disposi- 
tion and give due attention to our clothes 
and our faces and hair and hands. 

There is a little more to be said about 
popularity at other kinds of parties. Here 
more depends upon our heads and hearts and 
less upon our feet. Nothing helps more than 
to want to have a good time and to appear 
to be having it. This feeling is infectious. 
In conversation, those people are not most 
successful who talk the most, but those who 
make the other person feel like talking, and 
this they can do only by being sympathet- 
ically interested in that other person and 
somehow finding out what he will like to 
talk about. 


Play With Enthusiasm 


When it is time for sports, the girl in 
demand is one who plays a clean-cut game of - 
tennis or basketball, and who enters into 
it with zest and enthusiasm. A half-hearted 
player is not much fun for her companions. 
Besides these qualities, there is the necessity 
for being a good sports- 
woman. The girl who, pouts 
when she loses or crows 
when she wins, who whines 


I all of us had the opportunity which was 





throughout the game and begs to be let off 
a penalty because she ‘‘didn’t know the 
rule,’’ or one who is even the tiniest bit 
dishonest in her reckoning, is a poor addition 
to play of any kind. 

In school, that girl is best liked who shows 
a friendly interest in all her classmates and 
does not hold herself aloof in a small clique. 
She is willing to give information about les- 
sons that have been assigned, to give another 
student a little helpful assistance outside of 
class if she can. She does not brag of the 
money she is allowed to spend, if it is more 
than her friends have, or lament her poverty, 
if she has much less, She does not toady to 
the teachers, hoping to curry favor with 
them in this way and so make up for poor 
work; and yet she does not become so en- 
tirely Reed in her studies that she forgets 
to speak in passing to a schoolmate or never 
has time to take a walk with a friend. 


The Kind That Lasts 


What are the characteristics that make for 
popularity throughout a lifetime and endear 
one to the many people one meets in all 
kinds of places? Probably, first of all, com- 
sunleoaiinente. Have you ever thought 
what an art there is in being able to offer 


: pain companionship? It means that you 


ave to go out of yourself, give something 
in personality and interest, as well as take 
something. 

You know how a tennis ball bounds back 
when it is thrown against a fence. Com- 
panionable people are like that. When we 
tell them anything which concerns us, they 
respond, sharing, in a measure, our pleasures 
and disappointments. To be companionable, 
it is also important to have found some way 
of looking at life, to have learned to draw 
some conclusions from one’s observations. 

A sense of fairness and of tolerance con- 
tributes to popularity. It is a fine thing to 
be an “understanding person,” one who 
puts herself in the other person’s shoes, 
instead of merely criticizing. 

Of course, nothing will take the place of 
courtesy and good manners, if we want to 
make ourselves popular, or even if we do not. 
There is an attractiveness everyone recog- 
nizes in the thoughtfulness and consideration 
that express themselves in 
fine manners, which are, as 
some one has said, ‘‘a letter 
of credit everywhere.” 


June 10, 1926 
A Topsy-Turvy Party 


cos it a Topsy-Turvy party, and write 
the invitations on correspondence cards 
decorated with a sketch or an attractive 
seal and carrying some such verse as this: 


From eight o'clock till long past nine, 
I pray you, be a guest of mine; 
Ata Topsy-Turvy party greet 
Some old-time friends and also meet 
Some new ones. Please, next Friday spend 
A jolly evening with your friend, 
Mildred Smith 


Have a good “scenic background.” The 
furniture should be topsy-turvy, and the 
pictures awry. Tack placards to the walls, 
with the word “paint”? on them; it will 
create an impression that something has 
gone wrong with your plans, and that you 
are preparing to move or to clean house 
rather than to hold a party: And so the 
topsy-turviness will start right off. 


Games 


1. Begin with a blindfold hurdle race. 
Send several players out of the room. Ar- 
range a row of obstacles, not over eighteen 
inches high. Call in victim number one and 
show her the race course. Tell her to note 
carefully the position of each object; then 
blindfold her and tell her to walk the course 
without touching any of the obstacles. As 
she starts to walk remove the objects noise- 
lessly. Encouraged by the cheers of the 
others, and the fact that she has not touched 
anything, she will probably keep on until 
she reaches the opposite wall. Then remove 
the bandage and let her look back over the 
empty race course. After that call in victim 
number two and send her over the same 
track. 


2. Another good hoax is to name two cap- 
tains and let them choose sides. When 
between them they have chosen all the 
— the leader suddenly calls out, ‘That's 
all.” 


Blind Dates 


3. The old-time favorite of pinning a tail 
to the donkey can be adapted to the day. 
Draw a circle on a large sheet of paper. 
In the center mark the date of the party. 
Around it set down the other days of 
the month. Blindfold the guests and give 
each a card to pin\to the calendar. Each 
week has a special significance. A prize 
falls to each one who covers the first day 
of any week. A fit prize is a dunce cap made 
by rolling bright-colored paper into a high 
cone and putting a paper tassel on top. 
The gayest cap goes to the one who covers 
April 1, if the month is April. 


Announce Reverses 


4. You can have some quiet fun by giving 
a little performance or concert in which the 
selections are the reverse of what the pro- 

ramme announces. The Charge of the 

ight Brigade by a little miss proves to be a 
nursery rhyme by the tallest person present. 
A piano solo is a reading. Other topsy- 
turvy ideas can be introduced, but none will 
cause more laughter than the quartette 
that is supposed to sing Silently Stealing 
Away. The singers hold their music open 
as the accompanist plays the introduction. 
Then, after a whispered consultation with 
the other members of the group, one hur- 
riedly leaves the room. The piano introduc- 
tion continues, and a second one leaves. 
After a suitable pause the third one goes 
after the other two, and then the last mem- 
ber of the quartette goes quietly to his seat, 
and the accompanist follows. 


Supper Too 

The supper, too, should be topsy-turvy. 
Spread the cloth on the floor, picnic fashion. 
For place cards use little envelopes, sealed 
and addressed to ‘The Biggest Bluffer, 
“The Greatest .Tease,” ‘The 
Girl,’ ‘‘The Bookworm,”’ and as many 
more as are necessary. When the guests 
have found their places they open the en- 
velopes and find a card that has on it a 
conundrum (with an answer) for each guest 
to ask the others. 

Have pickles in the sugar bowl and sugar 
in a vinegar cruet, ice cream in coffee cups 
and coffee in small cream pitchers. Hide the 
sandwiches in a covered vegetable dish and 
put cake in a glass salad bowl. Arrange olives 
and jelly on a large meat platter and ladle 
the salad from a water pitcher into glass 
tumblers. For favors use little paper baskets 
with a tiny mirror fitted in the bottom. 
Fill them with nuts or candies. 


Athletic 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Fashions for the Young Girl 


All Ready for Camp 








Hoyle Studio, Boston 
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Dear Adelaide: How do you like my new out- 
fits — or rather my prospective new outfits, 
for I haven’t bought either of them yet? I 
want you to help me decide. The knickers 
and shirt are rather practical, I think, but the 
middy and bloomers are prettier. The shirt 
comes with short or long sleeves, a flat collar, 
patch pocket with a yoke in the back. It 
costs $2.50 and comes in soisette in tan, 
white and gray. The sizes are 36 to 42. There 
is a Windsor tie to go with it, made of messa- 
line, with hemstitched ends. It is forty-eight 
inches long, costs 95 cents and comes in all 
shades and colors. The knickers are corduroy 
with corduroy cuff with buttons, corduroy 
belt with buckle and side pockets. They 
cost $5.50; the sizes are from six years to 
twenty years. Special sizes can be made to 
order. The colors are tan, green, navy, dark 
brown, mauve. 

And the shoes! Thank goodness, I have at 
last found exactly the kind of sport shoes that 
I want. Elk skin, fibre sole, rubber non-skid 


| heel — chocolate brown or gray. The price is 


$5.00 and the sizes 2% to 8. 

As far as the other suit is concerned, it is a 
little cheaper, because the bloomers cost only 
$2.25, the middy $2.25 and the tie 85 cents. 


| The bloomers are made of French blue en- 
durance cloth. They are plaited at the waist- 


| About Ordering 


If you want both of these suits, or just one, 
or just the knickers, or even just one tie, 
send your check or money order to me and I 
will ask Filene’s to send you what you want. 
Be sure to say what color or colors you would 
like to have, and your size. And you might 
just mention to me what kind of camp you 
are going to, and how large it is, and how 


| long you plan to stay, and whether any of 





your friends are going. I went to a camp 
once myself and had the time of my life. 

Next week we are going to have a picture 
of a dress that a new friend of mine has made. 
It is a street costume of green bengaline — 
but I'll tell you all about it a week from 
today! 


line, elastic at the knee, and they have four 
buttons at the side for adjusting the size. 
And a pocket to boot! The middy matches 
them, and it has a sailor collar with white 
braid, long or short sleeves with cuffs and a 
set-in pocket. Both bloomers and middy 
come in sizes from 6 to 22. The tie is a regu- 
lar triangular silk middy tie with a corded 
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border. It comes in red, blue, black, brown, | 


yellow, gold and green. 

I have bought some good-looking socks 
with a cuff at the top for 65 cents. They come 
in cordovan and sand color, sizes 8 to 10. And 


then the sneakers — white and lined, with | 
rubber soles, for $2.25. Or you can get the | 


unlined ones for $1.50. The sizes are 2% to 8. 
And I saved the pack to tell you about 
last, because I think it is simply great. And 
it holds everything! It is khaki-colored, made 
of heavy waterproof canvas, fourteen inches 
wide by fifteen and one-half inches long. The 
five-inch piece set in the side and end make it 
large enough to hold so much. It costs $5.50, 
is excellently reinforced and has strong back 
straps. Don’t you think it sounds great? 
When do you have vacation this year? Are 
you coming home? I can hardly wait for 
Suzanne to get here. Did you go down for 
commencement? Why don’t you write? 


Lovingly, 
BR 


New Books 


If you have as hard a time with punctua- 
tion and capitals and abbreviations and 
spelling as I used to have (and still do, for 
that matter), you will be glad to know about 
a book that has just come my way. It is 
published by the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany of New York, is called ‘The Desk 
Reference Book,” was written by William 
Dana Orcutt, and costs $1.50. 

Here are some of the things it says: 

‘Party should not be used for person.” 

“Or should not be used with neither.” 

‘‘Never omit the date from any note or 

letter, however unimportant.” 

Besides things like these, it tells you the 
postal regulations and weights and measures 


THE Youtu’s COMPANION, | 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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Plan Now To Get 


40% Lh 


ON YOUR JULY FUNDS 


Make your selection from our current 
offerings of First Mortgage Bonds 


ODERN income-producing property, located 
in cities where economic conditions and real 
estate values are sound, is thesecurity behind the 
634% and 7% First Mortgage Bonds which we 
offer for June investment or July reservation. 


Each issue of Smith Bonds is protected by safeguards 
that have resulted in our record of o Joss to any in- 
vestor in 53 years. 


These bonds will give you a definite dependable in- 
come of 634 % or 7%, and you havea choice of maturi- 
ties from 2 years to 10 years. You may invest in de- 
nominations of $1,000, $500 or $100. By making 
your selection now you can obtain the security, 
maturity and interest rate that you want. No 
deposit is required on July reservations. 


A LIBERAL INVESTMENT PLAN 


If you wish, payment for one or more $500 or $1,000 

nds may be extended over a longer period. Under 
our Investment Savings Plan you may purchase 
these bonds by 10 equal monthly payments. Your 
payments earn the full rate of bond interest. 


| Send your name and address on the form below for 


descriptions of our current offerings, and for our 
booklets, giving further particulars about our In- 
vestment Savings Plan, and explaining the safe- 
guards that have made Smith Bonds the choice of 
investors in 48 states and in 33 countries and terri- 
tories abroad. 


THE FE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Albany Minneapolis *' 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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YOUR LIFE’S WORK 


Have You Thought Of It? 
What Are You Planning To Be? 
Are You Trained For It? 


Train Now 


Write us about 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Boys’—Girls’—Coeducational 


SPECIAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Art—Music—Dancing 


SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


= = = (Cut this oul) ——— = = — 


WHAT ARE YOU PLANNING TO BE? 


type of school named above. I would like a 
Gata neeie Bike oe og nce tecciccdwaccsts ces 
Sees Seer GNP Ti can cicégnicgcaceqen Will you 


kindly send me information? 
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Sleeping soundly 


[ ». captain was sleeping sound- 
ly, for Weaver was making 
his wig. It always made him 

drowsy, as the soft little touches on 

his head were very soothing. 

“The humming bird is coming! 
The humming bird is coming! Tum- 
ble out, periwigs!”’ 

At the loud voice of the lieutenant 
all the periwigs rolled to the grass 
and held on. to the stems of their 
houses. That is, all except the cap- 
tain, who was sleeping soundly. 
Weaver glided 
under the peri- 
winkle, trailing 
a glistening 
strand behind 
himwhich 
pinned the cap- 
tain to his house. 

The periwigs 
stood in much 
dread of the 
humming | bird. 
He darted so 
swiftly, making 
a fearful tem- 
pest with his 
wings, and then 
he thrust his 
sharp, long bill 
so suddenly and 
so deeply into one’s house that a 
periwig had to hop quickly to avoid 
being pierced and borne bodily 
away. And that is what happened to 
the captain, who was sleeping so 
soundly. 

“The captain has been carried 
off!’’ exclaimed the lieutenant, lacing 
his shoe so hurriedly that he skipped 
half the eyelets and had it 
to do all over again. 
the humming bird!” 

The periwigs hopped as 
high as ever they could, but 
came down in the grass, gaz- 
ing hopelessly up into 
the blue of the sky 
where the humming 
bird had disappeared nN 
with the captain ae 
swinging helplessly 
from the long bill that 
had been thrust 
through his belt. 

The lieutenant came down like 
the rest of them, but he kept on 
going, gazing into the. sky as he 
hopped. The others followed, all 
looking upward. And so they did not 








“Follow Ke 


i By Mary Booth Beverley 


see the great ravine which was quite 
two inches wide and just as deep. 

The frog, watching them from 
some distance, was astonished to 
see the lieutenant come into sight 
with head raised, looking into the 
sky intently, then suddenly dis- 
appear. Another periwig, looking 
upward, went out of sight 
in the same mysterious 
way—then another, until 
the whole band was lost to ~ 
sight. 

“I must see what is the 
meaning of that,” said 
the frog, hopping fast. He 
found the periwigs hop- 
ping furiously, falling over , 
one another in their excite- 
ment and trying vainly to get out of 
the ditch. 

“Oh, Mr. Frog, what can we do? 
What can we do?”’ they cried. 

“What are you trying to do?” 
asked the frog. ‘‘Having a game of 
football?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Frog. The hum- 
ming bird has gone off up into the 
sky with the captain, and we are 
trying to follow him.” 

“It looks to me as if you were 
going down into the ground instead 
of up into the sky! Now the hum- 
ming bird has a nest in that tall 
tree on the top of the hill. But if he 

left the captain there, 
it would be easy enough 
for the captain tc come 
down again. The hum- 
ming bird would not 
eat him, you know. 
No living creature 
could digest a periwig. 
I know, because I once started to 
eat a first cousin of yours by mis- 
take; but I won’t talk about it!” 
“Tam glad you have stopped talk- 
ing about it,’ said Pert, gasping for 
breath with each word, ‘‘for I have 
been trying to tell the lieutenant 


that the corporal has been standing . 


on me ever since you began croaking 
so loud. If the captain were 
here, he would get us out of 
this. He never in his life let 
% anyone stand on me.” 

“The captain is here,” 
exclaimed the captain’s 
own voice, and the cap- 
tain’s own big blue eyes 






a YG —- looked over the edge 
p= of the ditch. ‘‘Who has 
py been standing on Pert? 


And what are you doing 
way down in the bottom 
of the earth? Come out 
at once!”’ 

“Oh, captain, we are so glad you 


have come back!”’ they cried. ‘‘How 


did you escape from the humming 


bird?”’ 
“That was no trouble at all to do,” 







answered the captain, rat- 
tling his sword proudly. 
“T just hung on to his bill 
\ ff by my belt until he reached 
his nest high up in the 
me tallest tree you ever saw, 
and then I slid down among 
a nest full of creatures with 
wide-open mouths. The 
humming bird seemed cross 
because I had come home 
with him. He scolded his 
little ones for trying to 
take me in their great 
mouths. Then he picked 
me up quite angrily and 
dropped me over the side 
of the nest. I floated down 
until I reached the 
earth—but I have 
not had my break- 
fast yet. Why did 


-you go into the 
WA ground?” he asked 
suddenly. 


“We followed the lieutenant in, 
sir,” answered Pert, grinning. He 
had recovered his breath and also 
his good temper. 

“Then follow 
the lieutenant 
out.” The cap- 
tain seated him- 
self on the ground 
and sucked the 
dew froma blade _.~ 
of grass. 

“But we can- 
not get out,’”’ said the lieutenant, 
‘the walls are so steep and high. We 
climb up, but we always slide back.” 

The little people sat down in the 
bottom of the ditch and waited for 
the lieutenant to tell them how to 
get out. The captain thought and 
thought. 

“Look at Pert! Look at Pert!’ 
exclaimed many voices. ‘‘He is riding 
a snail!’’ And then the captain saw 
the impish face of little Pert coming 
slowly above the edge of the chasm. 
Pert grasped the stem of a wild violet 
and pulled himself up beside the 
captain, who said to him, “There is 
no safer traveling in the world than 
snail-back, Pert.” 

“Come back, Mr. Snail, and take 
the rest of us out!” begged the other 
periwigs. But the snail crept on 
without a backward look. Then sud- 
denly in the midst of them a long 
slender straw fell from the sky. 


They looked up to see a robin flying 


above the ditch. 
“The robin has lost his straw, and 
he is building a nest. We will take 
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No Holiday for Bobby 


By Margaret C. Lysaght 


“Hip, hip, hurray, boys, 
Hip, hip, hurray! 
No school tomorrow; 
“We've a holiday.” 


‘“‘Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo-hoo!”’ 
Said little Bobby Gray; 
“Tf I was big enough for school, 

“T’d have a holiday.” 
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it to him,” said the periwigs. They 
seized the straw and placed it upon 
their shoulders, forgetting for the 
moment that they were powerless 
to take it from the ditch. 








No safer traveling in 
the world 


The robin, flying down in search 
of his straw, saw the end of it moving 
above the ground. He took it in his 


bill and flew upward. The little’ 


people clung on with all their might. 
Then the robin, feeling the unusual 
weight of the straw that had been so 
light a moment before, came down 
and placed it on thé ground. The 
periwigs released their hold and 
hopped joyfully up to the captain. 

“T have always noticed,” said the 
frog, hopping lightly over the tiny 
chasm that had caused so much 
trouble, ‘that, if you will try to help 
somebody out, somebody will always 
help you out.” 
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ASSURANCE 
By Pringle Barret 
Mother went to town today 
To buy a brand-new dress, 


“For some one that I love,’ she said; 
So it’s for me, I guess. 
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The robin had lost his straw 
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AGB Batter (2 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


S Cites A or any type of stor- 
: a fe 










age A or B battery, using 

w cents’ worth of ordinary 
house current. Works per- 
fectly on either alternating or 
direct current. Cannot injure 
battery. Complete directions 
enclo: — anyone can oper- 
ate. No expensive “Extras” to 


buy. 

Why pay $10.00 to $18.00 
for a charger when you can 
get this splendid GUARAN- 
TEED R. B. Charger by mail- 
ing us two dollars (bills, money- 
order, check or stamps) plus ten cents in stamps or 
coin to pay mailing costs. Charger will be sent post- 
paid. If you are not satisfied, return within five days 
and we will refund your money. Order at once — 
TODAY. 


R. B. SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Dept. A-35, 308 East Third Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





It sets them going. Young folks are enamored by 
those tantalizing tunes. Be the Jaze King with your 


SAXOPHONE 


Teach yourself, 3 free lessons give you quick 
easy start. Try any instrument in your own 
home 6 days free. See what you can do. Easy 
terms if you decide to buy. Send now for 
beautiful free literature. A postal brings details. 

Buescher Band Instrument Co. “) 
1558 Buescher Block Elkbart, Indiana 


‘ you stammer attend no Institute — you get my large if 
» Its 


book entitled “STAMMERING, Origin and the Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment” Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” gest and 
best school for stammerers in the world. Write today. Millard 
Institute of Normal Speech, 2342 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Branch summer school, Philadelphia, Pa. 








RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


fa ride ond exhibit comple Ranger bicycle. 
edonapproval, express 

Make big pack g Many models, £1 Dap. 

Easy pay’ts. Write today forspecial offer. 

MEAD Cycle Co. Dept. C-50 _.GHICAGO 





Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK “se 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 








Take It Out On 
The Porch 


O your sewing where 
it’s most comfort- 
able. The New 
Companion 
Portable Elec- 
tric may be 
used on any 
table, and 
packs away in 
closet when 
sewing is fin- 
ished. Com- 
plete with 
motor and 
carrying case, 
it costs no 
more than a foot-treadle machine. 


We Save You $25 to $40 


We offer choice of eleven styles, including 
oscillating and rotary machines in both foot 
treadle and electric models. We also guarantee 
for iwenty-five years, pay all freight charges, 
and sell at a very low price. 


Factory Prices — 
Attractive Terms 
Be sure to get 


Our Liberal Offer 


and 4ttractive Terms be- 








fore purchasing a new 
sewing machine. 
\ post-card request 
brincs our free illus- 
trat-d booklet and full 
Pa ilars by return 
ma.’ Send it now. Drop Head, Style 3 
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ington Street Boston 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION 





Keystone 


Norwegian puppies owned by Walter Channing, Esq., of Dover, Mass. ‘The amount that a 
dog eats with gusto, licking the pan clean, is the proper amount to give him” 


The Well-Fed Dog 


in all yourrelations 

with your dog to 
ask yourself: ‘‘Would that agree with me? 
How should I like that?” You need palatable 
and nourishing food, served at stated times. 
So does your dog. You like variety. Ham and 
eggs is a delectable dish, but imagine eating 
it three times a day for a month! Your dog 
has the same craving for a change of diet. 

It is not true that a dog can eat anything. 

Don’t feed chicken bones or turkey bones. 
The splinters are apt to pierce the intestines 
cause 


I: is a good practice 


By PARKHURST WHITNEY 


And don’t forget 
the occasional big 
bone. Let it be oftener 
than that, in fact. It is the dog’s stick of 
candy and a good bone-builder as well. 

During the first months feed little and 
often. Four times a day is about right, 
though it is possible to reduce to three as 
the dog approaches the great age of six 
months. You can gauge the amount by his 
condition after eating. If his stomach is dis- 
tended, you are overfeeding. 

Here is a sample menu for a six months’ 
puppy: Morning— 





Don’t feed sweets 
or pastry. They are 
bad for the teeth, 
and they encourage 
worms and other 
serious intestinal 
disturbances. 

Don’t feed pota- 
toes. They do not 
nourish a dog, and 
they are difficult to 
digest. 

on’t feed 
cooked liver. Many 
people believe that 
liver is a standard 


bone. 


eliminated, 





HERE IS THE DIET FOR A 
SIX-MONTHS-OLD PUPPY 


MORNING—Dry dog biscuit or a big 


NOON —Cereal, dog meal, stale wheat 
bread, flavored with soup or broth. 


NIGHT—Cooked beef or mutton, cooked 
vegetables, and dog meal. Add soup or 


dry dog biscuit or a 
big bone. Noon— 
cereal, dog meal or 
stale wheat bread 
flavored with soup 
or broth. Night— 
cooked beef or mut- 
ton, cocked vege- 
tables and dog 
meal. Add soup or 
a little water, and 
stir the whole into a 


a little water, and stir into a thick thick mush. 
mush. When your puppy is eight When he is eight 
months old, his midday meal may be monthsold the mid- 


day meal may be 
eliminated for the 








item of a dog’s diet, 
but it is, in fact, 
one of the least nourishing and most indi- 
gestible of foods. 

The amount of food depends on the breed, 
the size and the age. Obviously, what is 
enough for the toy terrier is only an appetizer 
for the collie or wolf hound. And what does 
for the aged city dog will not satisfy the 
lusty young terrier that is so fortunate as to 
live on a farm. But there are rules for feeding 
that apply to all breeds and sizes. 

The puppy’s mother will wean him when 
he is about six weeks old. During the last 
week or two he should be taught to lap milk 
and vegetable soup. Until he is about three 
months old his milk should always be scalded 
—and then allowedto cool. When he is 
weaned he can eat cooked cereal, shredded 
wheat, corn flakes, puppy meal or stale wheat 
bread. Serve these in rotation, softening and 
flavoring with scalded milk or beef, mutton 
or vegetable soup. 

When he is three months old add scraps 
of raw beef or mutton, ground fine, to his 
menu. The dog is carnivorous; meat should 
never be entirely left out of his diet. He 
digests it easily, and it builds lean, hard 
muscle. Feed it sparingly, however, to 
puppies. The best way is by hand, a scrap at 
a time. Don’t feed pork or veal—not even to 
grown dogs. 


rest of his life. 
Some dog-owners 
feed only once a day, but this practice is apt 
to make the dog gobble or elsesend himroam- 
ing among the neighborhood garbage pails. 

Table scraps—with the exceptions pre- 
viously noted—make a good foundation for 
the dog’s main meal. Persuade your mother 
or the cook’to put left-overs in a stew pan 
reserved for the dog; scraps of beef or mut- 
ton, and plenty of vegetables—peas, spinach, 
onions, carrots, cauliflower. Add dog meal, 
left-over cereal or stale bread if the stew 
needs thickening; a dog should never be 
served sloppy food, except as prescribed in 
sickness. Moisten the stew with water in 
which meat or vegetables have been cooked. 
Then let it simmer on the back of the stove, 
so that the juices can “kind of swaparound,”’ 
as Huck Finn said. Serve it warm—never 
hot—and watch your dog’s tail as he wades 
in. The amount that a dog eats with gusto, 
licking the pan clean, is the proper amount 
to give him. 

Pay more attention to his diet in hot 
weather, reducing meat to a minimum and 
increasing the amount of vegetables. Oc- 
casionally give him a piece of charcoal, or 
mix powdered charcoal in his food. I have 
seen dogs go to the fireplace, paw out pieces 
of charred wood and eat them with relish. 
And see that his water pan is clean and full. 


Editor's Note: Another article by Parkhurst Whitney, on ‘The Well-Trained Dog,” 
will appear in an early issue. 


The Best Trick of the Week—No. 8 


The Penetrating Coin 


A hat is set upon a tumbler, and then a 
coin is dropped into the hat. The coin im- 
mediately passes through the hat and falls 
visibly into the glass. The hat is shown empty. 

A derby hat is the best for this experiment, 
but any hat will do, if the crown is pushed out 
and rounded somewhat. Two coins are used. 
One of them is set on the edge of the glass, and 


the hat is placed upon it. Then the coin is 
pushed in slightly so that it will fall into the 
glass as soon as the hat is lifted. 

Show the duplicate coin, and drop it into the 
hat. At the same time your other hand (which 
is steadying the hat by resting against the 
brim) lifts the hat slightly, releasing the hidden 
coin, which drops into the glass. Pick up the 
hat and invert it slowly. The original coin will 
slide down out of sight behind the inner band. 
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Realize 





| Your 
| Ambition! 


BVERY BOY has a secret 

desire to be as great a 
| ball player as Walter John- 
| son or Babe Ruth. These famous 
players had the same ambition 
when they were kids. They 
practiced hard and absorbed the ideas 
of the best players of their day. They 
learned that good equipment is the short 
cut to success in baseball. 






The greatest players in the game today 
are using 


D&M GOODS 


“The Lucky Dog Kind”’ 


Look for the famous “‘Lucky Dog” Trade 
Mark when you buy BASE BALL 
GOODS. It means that you are getting 
regular Big League Equipment. 


Ask your local D&*M dealer or write to us for catalog 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Department Y Plymouth, N. H., U.S.A. 





FREE! The D&M Official Base Ball Rules 
and illustrated folder ““HOW TO PLAY 
ip Shas Case Tema Haale nes. 

y Max tts irates. 
Send for them NOW. 














A MOTHER WRITES— 












Feb. 12, 1926 


Gentlemen: — 
I surely congratulate }O™ 
on your “safety toys. — os 
have filled a great need poe 
family of three noise lo 


boys. Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. C- S. 
Atlanta, Ga- 


Did _ you read all about 
BIG-BANG Celebra- 
tors in this magazine 
last week? If not, we 
will send you pictures 
and prices. 


> a ~ No Pow- 
er requir to operate 
a BIG-BANG. 


The Conestoga Corporation 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
(Formerly Toy Cannon Works) 

















Cuticura Talc 


Is Soothing 


Fe or Baby’s Skin 


Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 
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In ( HICAGO, as in NEW YORK, 
salespeople in the finest stores say: 
“Protect delicate garments this way” 





H‘vE you ever shopped in 
Chicago? In the little 
jewel-boxes of shops along 
the breeze-swept lake front? 
Or in the magnificent depart- 
ment stores shouldering each 
other so closely within the ° 
famous Loop? 


Nowhere—even in New 
York—will you find a more 
bewildering array of smart 
frocks, distracting French un- 
derwear, soft woolens. Lovely 
things. Fragile things. Gar- 
ments that make you hold your 
breath wondering whether 
anything so delicate can really 
be washed! 


But they can! The careful, 
intelligent people who sell 
them didn’t hesitate a second 
when a young woman asked 
them recently about launder- 
ing. “Yes,” was their reply, 
“wash them with Ivory.” 


Just as in New York’s 
greatest stores, when the same 














question was put, Ivory was 
specified oftener than all other soaps together. 
Opinions differed about the safety of other 
soaps which were mentioned now and. then; 
but about Ivory there was only one opinion; 
“It is pure and mild and safe enough for any- 
thing that pure water alone will not harm.” 


“Be sure to use Ivory Flakes” 
BLOUSE DEPARTMENT 


Concerning one very intriguing little blouse 
of white ctépe de chine, flaunting bands of 
scarlet silk and white wool, the saleswoman 
said, “I know this blouse will launder because 
a customer of mine washed one very success- 
fully. But be sure to use only lukewarm water 
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safe for fine fabrics 





and Ivory Flakes. Our department head has 
told us to advise Ivory.” 


“Reasonable care,’’ says this salesman of fine 
silks, *‘means Ivory Soap.” 


“We will guarantee this piece of sport silk. 
But you must use reasonable care in launder- 
ing. And by reasonable care, I mean Ivory 
Soap. For all fine silks use Ivory and you 
will save yourself a great deal of trouble.” 


“We have been instructed to recommend Ivory” 
HOSIERY DEPARTMENT 
“Sometimes customers come in with com- 
plaints about streaking or fading, and: we 
discover that they have used too strong soaps. 
So, to be safe, we have been instructed always 

to recommend Ivory.” 


These recommendations, of course, are 
borne out by your own experience with Ivory. 
For naturally, a soap that is pure and mild 
enough to use on your face and on a baby’s 
delicate skin is safe for your finest garments. 


Rayon requires especially gentle cleansing! 


Because rayon is fragile while wet, use special 
laundering care. Lukewarm water only. No 
rubbing or twisting, but a gentle squeezing 
motion in the purest, safest suds— Ivory! 
Wrap in a towel to absorb excess moisture, 
and iron with a warm iron. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE—+this booklet of tested suggestions 

“What is silk? How and when to wash it. How to prevent 
streaks, ‘bubbling,’ yellowing. How to make silk stockings 
wear twice as long. How to keep woolens soft and fluffy. 
A charming booklet, “The Care of Lovely Garments,” gives 
tested suggestions on these and many other subjects. It is 
free. Send a postcard to Section 36-FF, Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP 


Cake x Flakes 
99 *%o0% Pure 
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